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Bob Gooch has long been recognized 
as the Izaak Walton of the pickerel, and 
in devoting a whole book especially to 
this denizen of American waters he has 
made it “compleat” indeed. In it the 
author delves into every facet of the 
pickerel’s often violent world. 

The sheer ferocity of Old Chainsides’ 
attack will astonish even the most alert 
and experienced angler. His savage, 
slashing strike is a dramatic display of 
nature in one of her harsher moments. 
And when he feels the sting of your 
hooks he’ll crack a ragged hole in the 
water, stand on his tail, and with gills 
flaring toss your lure right back at you. 
Such is the personality of the fish. 

First, the book describes the three 
species of pickerels—the chain, the 
grass, and the redfin—and discusses 
their distinguishing characteristics, their 
moods, and their personality, as well as 
their feeding habits and daily routines. 
You will learn of the weed beds they 
love, and the waters they prowl in all 
localities throughout most of the United 
States. 

With the help of experts across the 
nation, the author has pinpointed the 
better pickerel fishing waters in the 
United States and a full chapter is de- 
voted to these angling hotspots. 

A vicious predator fish, the pickerel 
does not lend itself to hatchery repro- 
duction, but several states have adopted 
regulations to encourage natural repro- 
duction. A complete chapter is devoted 
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PREFACE 


IT WAS A WARM, SUMMER DAY IN THE ERA OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION. 
A Virginia farm boy, his younger brother, and two still younger 
sisters trudged along a meadow creek that meandered through 
the family farm in the Piedmont section of the Old Dominion. 
Equipped with bent-pin tackle and a can of garden worms, they 
had filled several crude stringers with branch minnows and horny- 
heads. The economic depression which gripped the nation was 
not evident in the abundant life in the meadow creek. 

Coming upon a favorite hole, the young fishing party uncere- 
moniously crowded the creek bank, and, almost as one, eight young 
eyes focused upon a long, thin fish lying seemingly motionless in 
the gin-clear water. The critter had a lean, hungry look that 
somehow seemed more appropriate to the depression world beyond. 

Needless to say, the youngsters’ crude fishing methods were 
_ no match for the wily pickerel. For a moment or two he gave 
them a baleful stare, but seemed suddenly to vanish when one 
of the young anglers dropped a worm-draped hook in front of 
his long, ugly snout. Old Chainsides is that fast. 

He evaded them that day, and for many months thereafter, 
until they polished their technique and approached his hole Indian- 
fashion, and quietly dropped a live minnow into the pickerel’s 
lair. In the process he gained their respect, respect that has 
grown with the passing years. 

In the decades since, the author has pursued the pickerel up 
and down his Eastern range just as avidly as other anglers have 
sought the more glamorous bass and trout. He has added to his 
practical experiences by reading most of the somewhat limited 
outdoor literature devoted to this family of truly American fishes. 

The pickerel can claim most of the Eastern United States as 
his native habitat, but like the Yankee dollar, his popularity seems 
to be most pronounced in the populous Northeast. 
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In today’s complex angling picture the pickerel’s position is 
enhanced because of his ability to live close to modern civiliza- 
tion. In the following pages I hope to tell the pickerel’s story in 
a manner that will reflect credit upon the grand fish he is. 

While I have limited my general discussion of fresh-water 
fishing to its application to the pickerels, the angler who absorbs 
it should be well along the road toward mastering many kinds 
of fresh-water angling. Bass, crappie, yellow perch—even trout 
—often share their habitat with the pickerel, though it is not a 
happy relationship, for the pickerel is not the gregarious type. 
The dedicated pickerel fisherman will tangle with most of 
them in the course of a season of angling. But real success with 
each species requires a study of its habits—just as this book treats 
the pickerel. 

I have not attempted to explore in depth such general subjects 
as knots, casting techniques, and a variety of other aspects of 
fresh-water fishing. Many good books of a more general nature 
cover these subjects. 

The musky and the northern pike have long been the star 
attractions of the pike family, but their limited range places them 
beyond the reach of many fishermen. However, most anglers re- 
siding east of the Mississippi River have ready access to pickerel 
fishing. The pickerel can boast of most of the characteristics of 
both the musky and the pike and a few all his own. The accom- 
plished pickerel fisherman will experience little difficulty making 
the switch to the bigger pike if he gets the opportunity to fish for 
them. But if he doesn’t get this chance the evil-tempered, ag- 
gressive chain pickerel can give him most of the angling thrills 
that have enchanted many generations of pike and musky fisher- 
men. 

I dislike the phrase, “poor man’s pike,” but the pickerel can 
make this exciting kind of fishing available to a surprising number 
of anglers who would not otherwise enjoy it. 

B. G. 
Troy, Virginia 
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Chapter I 
MEET THE PICKERELS 


THREE PICKERELS—THE CHAIN, THE GRASS, AND THE REDFIN—ROAM 
the sluggish lakes and streams and the aquatic weed beds of North 
America. The chain is the heavyweight of the clan, and the only one 
of the pickerels that enjoys wide-spread status as a game fish. The 
grass and redfin are fine game fish—scrappy little bantamweights, 
but shunned by most anglers because of their small size. The grass 
pickerel makes its home in the Mississippi and Great Lakes drain- 
age system, while the chain and redfin share the fertile waters of 
the Atlantic drainage system. 

All three are classed as warm-water fish and they have many 
common characteristics. They are the smaller members of the pike 
family which includes the true pike and the muskellunge. 

The pugnacious pickerels have accumulated a colorful array 
of common names that can thoroughly baffle the novice. Perhaps 
the best way /to clarify this name situation is to list the scientific 
name for each, and then relate it to the many, common names that 
have been collected over the years. The first common name in bold- 
face type is the most popular. 

Scientific Name Common Names 

Esox niger CHAIN PICKEREL, eastern pick- 
erel, green pike, jack, jackfish, 
pike, true pickerel, duck billed 
pickerel, lake pickerel, federa- 
pike, chainsides, pond pickerel, 
grass pickerel, chain pike, chain 
Esox americanus americanus REDFIN PICKEREL, little pickerel, 
barred pickerel, bulldog pick- 
erel, pickerel, pike, jack, jack- 

fish, smaller pickerel 
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Esox americanus vermiculatus GRASS PICKEREL, mud _pickerel, 
little pickerel, smaller pickerel, 
pickerel, western pickerel 


CHAIN PICKEREL MAY GROW TO THREE FEET, 
BUT THE REDFIN AND GRASS SPECIES RARELY 
EXCEED A LENGTH OF 12 ES. 
DORSAL FIN FAR 
BACK ON BODY. 
THE CHAIN PICKEREL HAS CHAINLIKE MARKINGS, 


THE GRASS PICKEREL HAS LESS 
DISTINCTLY BARRED MARKINGS. concen vats On 
CAUDAL FIN. 


VERTICAL BAR BENEATH EYES, THE REDFIN HAS V! 


ERTICAL BAR 
MARKINGS. 


THE REDFIN AND GRASS PICKERELS 
HAVE SHORT, BROAD SNOUTS. 
CHAIN PICKEREL HAS A SLIMMER SNOUT. 


BOTH 
COVERS FULLY SCALED. 


THE CHAIN PICKEREL HAS 14 TO 16 
GILL MEMBRANES, WHILE REDFIN AND 
GRASS PICKEREL HAVE ONLY 11 TO 13, 


The Composite Pickerel—chain, grass and redfin. Courtesy Sports 
Afield Magazine 


THE REDFIN'S FINS ARE 
USUALLY ORANGE OF RFD. 


BELLY IS WHITE 
OR PALE YELLOW, 


In central Virginia, where I first knew them as a boy, pickerel 
were frequently called jackfish, or simply jacks. There, this mis- 
nomer is gradually giving way to pike, also incorrect, but a favorite 
common name for both pickerel and walleye. The federation pike 
name arose from the chain of thirteen linked rays which was 
stamped on early copper coins. 

Esox niger, more fondly known as the chain pickerel, is by far 
the most important from an angling standpoint. It is the fish pickerel 
fishermen seek and bass anglers curse. Old Chainsides is the sport 
fish member of the pickerel clan, and a worthy adversary for any 
angler and light tackle. 

The chain is a handsome fish, sporting a long, streamlined, green 
body tinged with gold, and covered with a chainlike network of 
interrupted lines. Fine-scaled and long-jawed, the fish has a for- 
midable mouth filled with needle-sharp but large and irregular 
teeth. Its cheeks and gill covers are covered completely with scales, 
a feature which distinguishes all of the pickerels from the pike and 
muskellunge. A dark vertical bar drops strikingly from each eye. The 
pickerel’s elongated snout is shaped like a duck’s bill. 

The pickerel’s fins are soft and free of spiny rays. A single dorsal 
fin rests far back on the body and its tail is deeply forked. 

With 9- and 10-pounders finning the best pickerel waters, a 
lunker is always a possibility for the angler out for chains. For many 
years a 10-pound, 10-ounce pickerel held the world record, but it 


Linked chainlike markings help identify the chain pickerel. Courtesy 
New Jersey Division of Fish and Game 


was eventually disqualified when investigation revealed it was a 
pike. The current rod-and-reel record, a 9-pound, 11-ounce old 
slugger, came from Guest Mill Pond, Georgia, in 1961. Previously 
New Jersey had turned up a couple of records, a 9-pounder caught 
in Green Pond in 1945, and one weighing 9 pounds, 3 ounces that 
came out of Aetna Lake in 1957. A 9-pound chain will push 30 
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The chain pickerel’s mouth is lined with needle sharp but large and 
irregular teeth. Courtesy Wallace Hughes of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 


inches and is a creelful of fish in any angler’s bailwick. The female 
of the species averages larger than the male. 

Under normal conditions the average fish will run from 2 to 4 
pounds. With the accent on length, a 12-inch pickerel is no great 
shakes as a fighter, but an 18-incher usually has a little heft to match 
its cussedness. A 20-inch fish approaches the lunker class. 

Size has to be related to habitat, however. The vicious strike 
and spirited fight of a 15-inch pickerel in a small stream in Piedmont 
Virginia can be just as thrilling as taking a 24-inch oyster-fattened 
old lunker from a tidal estuary in Maryland pickerel waters. 

Pickerel are relatively short-lived, three to four years represent- 
ing the average life span. Maximum ages are eight to nine years. 
A creel census in New Jersey showed that the bulk of the chain- 
pickerel catch was composed of two,- three,- and four-year-old fish. 
One-year-old fish predominate in most little pickerel populations. 

Old Esox cavorts all winter and never becomes dormant. In fact, 
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in ice-fishing country it is a long established favorite. Even in small 
_ Streams where a cold snap can cover the water with clear ice, it is 
easy to observe pickerel moving about under the frozen surface. 

In parts of rural Virginia many years ago, a popular winter pas- 
time was that of moving slowly over the ice in search of prowling 
pickerel. When one was spotted, a blow on the ice immediately 
above the fish would stun it momentarily—long enough to chop a 
hole in the ice and remove the prize. An ordinary farm ax was the 
usual tool—for delivering the blow as well as cutting the ice. I don’t 
know that this practice was ever prevalent enough to legislate 
against, but good sportsmanship would rule it out today anyway. 

The pickerel’s preferred habitat is a combination of quiet water 
and aquatic weed beds. There it likes to lie in ambush for its food. 
The young feed primarily on insects, but the adults show a prefer- 
ence for minnows and other small fish—even tiny pickerel. 

The pickerel is a loner. I have never seen or heard of a school 
of pickerel. Sometimes in the spring an angler may catch several 
from the same spot, but these are spawning fish, a female accom- 
panied by one or more males. Studies indicate that females out- 
number males in a pickerel fishery. The explanation for this seems 
to be the greater longevity of the females as compared to the males. 
This may also be the reason anglers turn up more large females 
than males in their creels. 

Like all members of the pike family, the pickerel is a cantanker- 
ous old cuss. Possessed of a mean and obnoxious personality and 
unpredictable temperament, the fish is greedy to the point of eating 
its own young. Once it spots a desirable morsel of food, the pickerel 
will pounce upon it with a sudden display of greed and viciousness 
seldom seen in fresh water. But it is also a lazy fish and does not like 
to travel far for a meal, preferring to wait in ambush for an unsus- 
pecting victim to swim by. But every rule has an exception or two, 
and. biologists have recorded individual pickerel roaming half to 
three quarters of a mile during a 24-hour period. 

In most waters where he resides the chain is king of his domain 
and very jealous of his position. This sense of pride can be his down- 
fall, for a noisy lure, properly presented, can often provoke a vicious 
strike from the best-fed pickerel in the water. Occasionally he will 
sulk, but even then it is not difficult to take advantage of his fiery 
temper. 

A pickerel on a feeding spree is a sight to behold as it dashes 
into a school of wayward bait fish, sending them scurrying and 
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jumping in an effort to escape. In a small stream where I often fish 
for them, I once observed a racing pickerel bounce out of the water 
and slither over a partly submerged log in pursuit of a minnow. 
At first I thought I had spotted a large water snake, but then recog- 
nized the fish and, casting to it, landed a fair chain. 

I don’t want to create the impression that the pickerel is an 
angling pushover. Nothing could be further from the truth. It takes 
skill to outwit a crafty chain. The angler has to keep out of sight as 
if he were fishing for trout, and he must present his angling offerings 
in a natural manner. Chainsides is an exceedingly alert and keen- 
eyed fish. 

I have long felt that the pickerel’s vicious strike was its major 
contribution to the angling world. However, using its long body for 
leverage, the chain is a fair fighter and jumps well—particularly if 
caught on a surface lure. The big ones are inclined to hug the bottom 
and fight it out in the depths, however. The smaller ones some- 
times surrender quickly after having put up a brief but spirited fight. 
Unlike many game fish, the pickerel seems to gain strength with 
age. 

All the pickerels have mouths that seem to be a combination of 
needle-like teeth, bone, and gristle. Even the sharpest hooks have 
difficulty penetrating, and a favorite trick of the embattled fish is 
to jump and, with gills flaring, throw a lightly set hook with a 
violent shake of the head. The experienced fisherman learns to cope 
with this by keeping a tight line. 

Often criticized for its predatory habits, the pickerel performs 
a necessary function in its habitat by keeping down the numbers of 
forage and pan fish that otherwise become stunted in their competi- 
tion for the limited food supply. 

The pickerel spawns early in the spring, depositing its eggs 
over submerged vegetation and then abandoning the spawning 
area. Vegetation is essential to successful reproduction. 

As a game fish, the pickerel enjoys wide popularity. In little 
Rhode Island the chain is one of the three top game fish, although 
in trout-rich Colorado it was introduced by “some misguided sports 
in the early thirties,” and is considered a freak. Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey are 
other states in which the pickerel basks in the warm glow of sports- 
men favoritism. While the species is abundant throughout most of 
the Southeast, its sporting qualities are just beginning to be recog- 


nized by anglers. 
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: cI s/s A 
Diagonal bars are a mark of the little redfin pickerel. Also note the 
teardrop below the eyes. The convex snout helps distinguish it from 
the grass pickerel which has a longer, concave snout. Courtesy North 
Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission 
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The grass pickerel and the redfin pickerel are commonly lumped 
as the little pickerels, and are not as widely regarded as game fish. 
They rarely exceed 12 inches in length, but on light tackle can 
provide good sport. Like the chain, they strike viciously. They 
are considered as subspecies of the same species, E. americanus. The 
little pickerels can be distinguished from the chain by the number 
of bony rays in the gill membranes. The chain has 14 to 16 rays 
while the little pickerels have only 11 to 13. 

In the few areas where their ranges overlap, it may be difficult 
to distinguish between the grass and the redfin, but usually the red- 
fin has more distinctive bar markings. Its fins are often, but not al- 
ways, red or orange. The grass has dark wavey lines against a 
dark background. The wormlike markings are the basis for its scien- 
tific name, E. vermiculatus. Its habit of wandering from the stream 
bed into flooded fields during periods of high water is the basis for 


the common name, mud pickerel. 
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The redfin has the shorter snout of the little pickerels, and the 
top outline of its snout appears convex as opposed to the concave 
nose of the grass. 

The redfin is primarily a stream fish—and an excellent food fish 
because of its preference for good clean water. The tiny little pike 
will not tolerate excessive silt or industrial pollution. In Florida and 
Georgia it is said to equal the chain in the eyes of anglers. 

Both the grass and redfin spurn large, open waters, preferring to 
remain in swamps and creeks. They are rarely as accessible to ang- 
lers as the bigger chain. 

On ultralight tackle both the redfin and grass pickerels are 
capable of providing excellent sport. They possess the same ex- 
plosive qualities that have endeared the musky and chain pickerel 
to anglers’ hearts. Like the chain, the little pickerels like a fairly 
rapid retrieve. Inch-long spoons, spinners, and miniature plugs cast 
to vegetation, old logs, and other hideouts produce slamming 
strikes. For a moment or so the angler may forget that his quarry 
is just inches long. 

The pickerels are fine fish to know about. 


Chapter II 
THE PICKEREL’S WORLD 


A SALMON FISHERMAN, TROLLING A BIG MAINE LAKE, GETS A JOLTING 
strike. Excitedly, he strikes hack! The gyrations of a struggling fish 
warm his heart. The battle is joined. The angler gets an early edge— 
and then the fish rolls on the surface. The disappointed salmon 
angler recognizes his stubborn adversary as a lunker chain pickerel, 
and immediately loses interest in the affair. Such is the fish’s popu- 
larity in much of Maine, a state blessed with good pickerel water. 

In Maine, though, the pickerel’s problem is one of tough com- 
petition in a star-studded popularity contest. The chain shares many 
New England hot spots with salmon, trout, and smallmouth bass. 
In prime salmon lakes, even the popularity of the flashy small- 
mouth bass suffers, and the poor pickerel just does not stand a 
chance. 

Farther south, but still in New England, another angler flips 
his red-and-white spoon toward the lily pads in a picturesque little 
fresh-water pond. A Cape Cod-oriented chain slams into it, and 
another battle rages. But here there is a difference. The Massachu- 
setts angler is fishing for pickerel, and has a real prize on the other 
end of his tightly stretched line. 

The popularity of the Massachusetts pickerel dates back to the 
colorful era of the whaleboat captains who sought the peacefulness 
of the glimmering Cape Cod ponds to relax between whale-hunting 
expeditions. Skittering for the big chains in the clear and productive 
fresh-water ponds was a favorite pastime of the salty old seamen. 

To the writer, a Southerner by birth and a pickerel fisherman 
since boyhood, there is no pickerel fishing in the United States quite 
like that found on Cape Cod. The best pickerel water it has been my 
good fortune to fish is tiny Ministers Pond, way up near the tip of 
the Cape. I fished it in June of 1962 while on a family vacation 
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Chain Pickerel 


Redfin Pickerel 


i 
Grass Pickerel 


Range chart—chain, grass and redfin pickerels. 


to the Bay State, and once I learned the little lake it never took me 
over two or three hours to fill my Massachusetts limit of five chains. 
Many were in the 22-inch class, and tipped the scales at 3 pounds. 
Other good New England waters are Quabbin Reservoir in Massa- 
chusetts, Worden and Watchaug ponds in Rhode Island, and Poca- 
moonshine and Crawford lakes in Maine. 

The Massachusetts story could be repeated in New Jersey, but 
instead of a sparkling pond, the angler is more likely to be seeking 
Old Chainsides in the coffee-colored water of the Nulhegan River, 
or some other acid, southern New Jersey river flowing to the Alan- 
tic. Pickerel fishing is a top sport in crowded New Jersey, and the 
state boasts some excellent water. 

Many fishermen insist that the present rod-and-reel record will 
someday be broken in New Jersey waters—most likely the Nul- 
hegan. Back in 1957 Aetna Lake gave up a 9 pound, 3 ounce bundle 
of Esox niger joy that for a while held the world record, and boosted 
the spirits of already happy New Jersey pickerel fishermen. Old 
Chainsides is the much sought after trophy of the New Jersey tidal 
rivers—a_brackish-water prize. 
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Other top New Jersey waters are the Tuckahoe, Great Egg Har- 
bor, Mullica, Wading, Toms, Maurice, Big Timber, Pennsauken, 
and Rancocas rivers. Or try the rivers close to swinging Atlantic 
City. Rockaway River and its tributary, the Beaver, have both pro- 
vided many hours of pleasant pickerel fishing. 

The grassy bays of big Lake Champlain between New York and 
Vermont are noted for angling jackpots. Most mixed stringers con- 
tain a healthy sprinkling of pickerel. Canandaigua Lake in New 
York is also good. New York is one of the few states that can boast 
of having all three pickerels. The range of the grass pickerel creeps 
into the western part of the state, and the redfin is found in Long 
Island waters and along the coast of the mainland. The chain is 
found throughout most of the big state. 

Not far from historic Annapolis and the U.S. Naval Academy, 
the South River flows into the Maryland portion of the Chesapeake 
Bay. It’s a favorite spot for fall and winter anglers. Any weekend 
when the water is not frozen, small boats dot the South and other 


Ice fishing for pickerel is popular in New Hampshire. Courtesy New 
Hampshire Fish and Game Department 
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Many anglers feel the next world record for chain pickerel will come 


from New Jersey waters. Courtesy New Jersey Division of Fish and 
Game 
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A permmcsiorront 


A Maryland pickerel angler waits expectantly at a tip-up on Deep 
Creek Lake. 
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tidal rivers. The half-trozen fishermen dunk live minnows for yellow 
perch and the big chain pickerel. The perch furnish steady action 
and good eating, and the pickerel supply the bonus fishing. 

Most of Maryland’s tidal rivers offer good sport for the pickerel 
angler. Inland, Frazer Lake is good. Ice fishermen flip chains through 
the frozen surface of Deep Creek Lake in Garrett County. And 
then there are many ponds and rivers on Maryland’s famous Eastern 
Shore. 

On the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains, two Virginia 
fishermen are enjoying a winding float trip down the Cowpasture 
River. Their primary objective is a stringer of chunky smallmouth 
bass that grow fat and saucy in the clear mountain water. But these 
fishermen have worked the Cowpasture before. They know it is 
also the home of some lunker chain pickerel. They will be neither 
surprised nor disappointed when one abandons all caution and 
wallops a gurgling surface plug. 


Many Virginia mill ponds provide excellent pickerel fishing. 
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Stream fishing is popular among Virginia pickerel anglers. 


A few miles west of the Cowpasture River, tiny Douthat Lake 
in Douthat State Park sparkles in the center of the western Virginia 
pickerel country. Fed by several pickerel streams, it is often good— 
and when it is hot, Old Chainsides is a most sought after fish. The 
hungry pickerel gobble up salamanders, known locally as spring 
lizards. The cold mountain lake also supports a fair population of 
smallmouth bass and pan fish. More recently, the Virginia Commis- 
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sion of Game and Inland Fisheries has developed a popular fee 
fishing rainbow trout fishery. But the pickerel are still there. 

To the east, in Piedmont Virginia, a wading angler moves quietly 
down a small, brush-lined stream. He is casting spinning lures for 
medium sized pickerel that lurk in the little stream, and grow fat 
on the abundant minnow life. Wading small streams anywhere in 
the vast pickerel country can produce an interesting and unusual 
kind of angling—excellent fishing few anglers take advantage of. 

Private pond owners in tidewater Virginia, fearful of the damage 
the vicious pickerel might do to their bass populations, once made 
various but usually futile efforts to rid their waters of the fish, but 
this attitude has changed now. The big chains are popular fish in 
such hot spots as Western Branch Lake, Chickahominy Lake, the 
Mattaponi and Pamunky rivers, and dozens of old mill ponds. Old 
Dominion anglers fish for them all year, and the chain pickerel is 
a favorite of the winter season. The biggest pickerel in Virginia 
come from these varied coastal plains waters. 


FS Ae < < eS 
Largemouth bass and chain pickerel often inhabit the same waters 
across much of Dixie. 
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Caddo Lake is a popular spot for Texas pickerel fishermen. Courtesy: 
Texas Parks and Wildlife Department 


In the mid-South a bass fisherman casts to a moss-covered log, 
decaying slowly in his favorite largemouth river. His plug falls 
lightly on the water. He lets it lie still for a full minute, and twitches 
it—ever so lightly. The quiet water suddenly explodes and the bass 
angler is fast to a mossy old pickerel. The embattled angler may be 
delighted or disappointed, depending upon whether he has learned 
to respect Old Chainsides for the exciting game fish he is. 

This same kind of action could be repeated in the bass rivers of 
Florida or the bayous of Louisiana. 

Throughout the South, the pickerel seems to enjoy only spotty 
popularity, and takes a back seat to the largemouth bass. The two 
species inhabit the same water across most of Dixie. 

A North Carolina angler wades slowly down a meandering 
stream in the coastal plains of the Tarheel State. He rounds a 
sharp bend, and a placid, weed-enclosed pool stretches out before 
him. Stimulated by the gentle current, the crowns of the weeds wave 


gently as if fanned by a balmy breeze. The angler is fishing for 
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A lunker chain pickerel from Florida waters. Courtesy Game and 
Fish Commission (Wallace Hughes) 


robin, a favorite Tarheel fish, and his trailing stringer is well loaded. 
He pauses to switch to a small spoon, however, as this looks like 
pickerel water. His lure plops into the water near the waving 
weeds, and immediately he is fighting a slashing pickerel. The scrap 
is brief but spirited, and soon the angler adds a glistening little 
pickerel to his stringer. He is elated. His prize is a redfin—fun to 
catch and tops on the platter. He hopes to add a few more before 
his fishing jaunt is over. 

Found along the coast from Maine to Florida, the redfin is 
most popular in Georgia and Florida where cane-pole fishermen 
recognize a good thing. The redfin will not tolerate any but the 
cleanest water, and because of this is an excellent food fish. 

Finally, up in Wisconsin a musky fisherman gets a light strike, 
cranks in what he thinks is a spindly, 12-inch musky, and uncere- 
moniously tosses back a whopping, lunker-size grass pickerel. Such 
is the unfortunate fate of the little grass pickerel whose range over- 
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A De-Liar tells the story of a prize North Carolina catch. Courtesy 
North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission 
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laps that of the pike and musky. Few Midwest fishermen recognize 
the grass as a pickerel, thinking instead that they have landed a 
stunted pike or musky. 

Texans fish for chains in Caddo Lake in the northeastern part 
of the state near the Louisiana border, and Pennsylvanians catch 
them in lakes and streams of the Poconos, or Black Moshannan 
Lake in the Pennsylvania mountains. 

Throughout its range the pickerel is alternately cursed and 
praised, but one by one anglers are joining the ranks of its admirers. 

When we consider the pickerels collectively, their range begins 
in the Saint Lawrence River and Lake Ontario area, extends east 
to Maine and then runs southward to the Everglades. The western 
range of the pickerels includes parts of Texas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin. In this vast territory the only real 
pickerel void seems to be the western slopes of the Alleghany 
Mountains. 

The world of the chain runs from New Brunswick and the Saint 
Lawrence River and the Lake Ontario drainage, south to Florida 
and across the Mississippi Valley to Texas and southern Missouri. 
This is its natural range. To a limited extent it has been expanded 
by stocking. 

While the general range of the little pickerels is much the same 
as that of the larger chain, the two do not often share the same 
waters. The redfin’s range also begins in the Saint Lawrence River 
country, but hugs the Atlantic coast to Florida and then extends 
westward along the Gulf coast. 

The grass pickerel is the western representative of the pickerel 
clan. It is found in southern Wisconsin and eastern Iowa and east- 
ward to the lower peninsula of Michigan, southern Ontario, and 
the upper Saint Lawrence River. To the south the grass confines 
itself to the Mississippi and Ohio River systems, the Gulf coast from 
Alabama to eastern Texas, and from there northward to Nebraska. 

That’s the world of the pickerels—varied and interesting, but 
somewhat limited. It’s not a selfish world. The pickerel shares it 
with bass, trout, musky, salmon, shad—just about every fresh-water 
fish known to the eastern half of North America. The angler who 
pursues the pickerels will eventually encounter all of them. 

The pickerel provides the American angler with a fish he can 
call his own. Except for the Saint Lawrence River area of Canada, 
it is not found outside of the United States. In fact, the scrappy 
little redfin is believed to have been the first fish to be recognized by 
early settlers as a New World species. 


Chapter III 
THE PICKEREL STATES 


THIRTY-SIX OF THE FIFTY STATES REPORT THE PRESENCE OF PICKEREL 
in their waters. The fish are native to most of them, but in a few 
they have been introduced—either intentionally or accidentally. 

In addition to a brief résumé by state, I am listing the appro- 
priate state agency that can supply additional information to in- 
terested pickerel fishermen. 


ALABAMA 


All three pickerels are native to the weedy streams and shallow 
lakes of Alabama. Beaver ponds provide some of the best fishing. 
Most pickerel are caught in the southern part of the state, with the 
lower Alabama River system and the Tensaw River being pro- 


ductive. 

The pickerel season is open all year, but the best fishing is in the 
spring. 

The chain is an important game fish in Alabama, but being low 
in abundance and averaging small in size, it is not eagerly sought 
by most sportsmen. Very few chains in excess of 34 pounds, or red- 
fins over 1% pounds have been landed. 

Auburn University has hatchery-produced chains in excess of 
4 pounds for use as pond fish, but abandoned the project because 
of the pickerel’s selective feeding habits. It fed on the larger forage 
fish, leaving only the small fish for the angler. 
State of Alabama Department of Conservation. 
Division of Game and Fish 
Montgomery 36104 


ARKANSAS 


The chain and grass pickerels are native to the state. The Little 
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Beaver ponds provide good pickerel fishing in Alabama. 


Red River, Upper Ouachita River system, and most of the coastal 
plains streams in south Arkansas are the best pickerel waters. Many 
small, sluggish streams having abundant aquatic vegetation are also 
good. Lakeside Country Club Lake and Mary Lake in Saline 
County are productive, and chains have been introduced to Deer- 
cup Lake in Conway County and recently impounded Greers Ferry 
Lake in Cleburne County. 

Moro Bayou is good. Spring River near Dam Number 3 is tops 
for grass pickerel, and the Cache River Lakes are good chain- 
pickerel water. 

Razorback sportsmen consider the pickerel a very desirable 
game fish. The state record is a 4 pound, 12 ounce chain taken 
below Lock Number 1 in the White River on March 7, 1962. There 
is no closed season on the species, but spring and fall are the best 
fishing months. 

Chain pickerel have been successfully hatchery-produced for 
several years by the state fishery department. They are holding 
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Arkansas anglers enjoy their fine chain pickerel fishing. 


their own in native waters except where timber clearing and 
stream dredging have caused excessive siltation and muddy waters. 
State of Arkansas 
Game and Fish Commission 
Game and Fish Commission Building 
Little Rock 72201 


COLORADO 


In a state blessed with choice trout fishing, the introduced 
chain pickerel is considered a freak. They were apparently brought 
into the state by some “misguided sports” in the early thirties, 
and now exist in fairly constant populations in three small re- 
servoirs. 

The season is year-round, but anglers seldom seek the pic- 
kerel. The state record is a mere 13% incher taken from Palmer 
Lake in Douglas County. 

There are other suitable pickerel lakes in the state, but at 
present there are no plans to stock them. 
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State of Colorado 

Department of Game, Fish, and Parks 
6060 Broadway 

Denver 80216 


CONNECTICUT 


The pickerels are very popular in Connecticut and the chain, 
grass and redfin are all native to this New England state. The 
Connecticut River is an excellent chain pickerel stream, and top 
lakes are Amas, Wononscopomuc, and Gardner. The state re- 
cord is a 74-pound chain that came out of Wonoscopomuc in 1962. 

The Connecticut open season runs from the third Saturday in 
April to the last Sunday in February. The best fishing is normally 
immediately after opening day, with the ice fishing best on the 
first ice of the winter. 

No attempt is made to hatchery-raise pickerel, but they are 
introduced to suitable waters, and to existing pickerel waters where 
the species needs a boost. Stock for such management is obtained 
from natural rearing ponds. 

The pickerel populations in Connecticut are remaining rela- 
tively stable. 

State of Connecticut 

Board of Fisheries and Game 
State Office Building 
Hartford 06115 


DELAWARE 


Little Delaware, with miles of ocean front, bay, and inlet fish- 
ing gives little thought to her pickerel. The chain is listed among 
the common fresh-water fish, however, and provides sport in many 
private ponds and public waters. The redfin is also present. A 
number of good fresh-water ponds are under the supervision of 
the Board of Game and Fish Commissioners. 

The Nanticoke River system should be well worth investigating, 
and I will hazard a guess that an enterprising pickerel fisherman 
could uncover some top sport in this small state on the Atlantic. 

Fishing is legal all year with the prime months being in the 
spring and fall. 

Delaware Board of Game and Fish Commissioners 
Dover 19901 


Most lakes in Florida from the central part of the state north, support 
pickerel populations. Courtesy Wallace Hughes of the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


FLORIDA 


The chain and redfin are native to, and occur throughout most 
of Florida, but for the most part are overlooked by bass minded 
fresh-water anglers. Most lakes from central Florida northward 
support pickerel populations. Several goods ones are Lake Semin- 
ole, Lake Apopka, and Kissimmee Lake. 

For stream fishing, try the Suwannee River, Chipola River, 
or Wascissa River. The numerous canals and marshes in the state 
are also good for pickerel. 

There is no pickerel management in Florida, but the species 
seem to be doing well. 

Pickerel fishing is legal all year with fall, winter, and spring 
the best seasons. The Florida chain attains a weight of 7 or 8 
pounds with 5-and 6-pound specimens being fairly common. 

The redfin is highly regarded as a food fish in Florida. 

Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee 32304 
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GEORGIA 


All three American species of pickerels are native to Georgia 
with the grass having very limited range. The present world-re- 
cord chain, weighing 9 pounds, 11 ounces, came from Guest Mill 
Pond, Georgia, in 1961. 

Fishermen in Georgia have mixed emotions toward the pick- 
erels. Some regard them as fine game fish, while others put them 
in the same class with gar and bowfin. Oddly, most fishing effort 
is directed toward the smaller redfin because of its fine eating 
qualities. 

Pickerel fishing is open all year in the Cracker State, but the 
best fishing months are usually during April and May. It is about 
this time that the rivers recede to their banks after the spring 
rains. 

The Alapaha, Suwanee, Ogeechee, St. Mary’s, Satillia, Alta- 
maha and Ocmulgee are good pickerel rivers. 

Lake Seminole is good and the Okefenokee Swamp provides 
excellent pickerel fishing. In extreme south Georgia, in an area 
generally within 75 miles of the Florida line, there are numerous 
old mill ponds and lime sink lakes that offer excellent pickerel 
fishing. Notable are Bank’s Lake near Lakeland, Ocean Pond near 
Valdosta, the world record producer, Guest Mill Pond south of 
Pearson. 

The redfin is found almost entirely in the smaller streams, dis- 
playing little tolerance for the larger streams, lakes, or impound- 
ments. 

Georgia State Game and Fish Commission 
270 Washington Street, NW 
Atlanta 30334 


ILLINOIS 


The grass is the only pickerel representative in Illinois. It is 
native to the state, but receives little attention from either Illinois 
anglers or the Division of Fisheries. 

Grass pickerel populations are holding constant in the state. 

State of Illinois 

Department of Conservation 
State Office Building 

400 South Spring Street 
Springfield 62706 
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INDIANA 


The grass pickerel is native to Indiana, but is rarely sought by 
anglers. The little slugger is holding its own, however, and may 
be on the increase. 

The little pickerels have been stocked in experimental ponds 
in an effort to control bluegills, but this project has not been suc- 
cessful. 

Indiana Department of Conservation 
Division of Fish and Game 
607 State Office Building 
Indianapolis 46204 

IOWA 


As in the other states of the Midwest, the grass pickerel is a 
native fish, but rarely considered from an angling standpoint. 
Pickerel fishing is legal all year except in natural lakes where 
the season normally runs from early May to February. 
Iowa State Conservation Commission 
East 7th and Court Avenue 
Des Moines 50309 


KENTUCKY 


In Kentucky, grass pickerel are natives and exist in most streams 
and lakes, but not in large concentrations. 
While fishing for pickerel is open year-round, their small size 
eliminates them as sought after game fish. 
Both the grass and its giant cousin, the musky, exist in abun- 
dance in Kinniconick Creek and the North Fork of Triplett Creek. 
The chain pickerel range extends up the Mississippi Valley to 
extreme western Kentucky, but its a rare fish in the Blue Grass 
State. 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Department of Fish and Wildlife Resources 
Frankfort 40601 


LOUISIANA 
All the pickerels are native to Louisiana with chains of 6 and 


7 pounds being taken with rod and reel. 
The best lakes are Lake Bistineau and Smithport Lake, with 
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Sabine River, Calcasieu River, D’Arbonne Lake, Bayon Boeuf, 
and Tensas River also being good pickerel waters. 

There is no pickerel management program in the Bayou State, 
but pickerel populations are strong and they are doing well. Fish- 
ing is legal all year. 

Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries Commission 
Wildlife and Fisheries Building 

400 Royal Street 

New Orleans 70130 . 


MAINE 
The chain pickerel was introduced to Maine sometime between 


1880 and 1890, and now inhabits hundreds of streams, ponds, and 
lakes in the southern and eastern half of the state. The chain 


The chain pickerel inhabits hundreds of lakes and ponds in the south- 
ern and eastern part of Maine. Courtesy Maine Department of Inland 
Fisheries and Game 


Maryland’s Deep Creek Lake is popular among pickerel fishermen 
in both winter and summer. 


represents one of the four most abundant warm water game fish 
in the state. 

It is interesting to note that the pickerel is the only member 
of the pike family found in Maine. 

Many Maine anglers regard the pickerel very highly as a game 
fish, and it is particularly popular among the ice-fishing clan. Ice 
fishing is good from freeze up until the end of March, with fish- 
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ing by conventional methods productive the rest of the year. 
Maine Dapartment of Inland Fisheries and Game 
Augusta 04330 


MARYLAND 


Both the chain and the redfin pickerel are native to the Old 
Line State. The state record is a 6 pounds, 9 ounce chain that 
measured 29% inches. The lunker was caught in Garland Lake in 
1962. 

Spring and fall are top fishing months, but many diehard pick- 
erel purists fish through the winter. The minimum size limit in 
Maryland is 14 inches. 

Probably some of the best pickerel fishing in America can be 
found on the famous Eastern Shore where chains hang out in 
many streams and ponds. Notable among the rivers are the North- 
east, Sassafras, and Wye. On the western side of the Bay, the 
Severn, South, and Magothy are popular. Good lakes are Gar- 
land, Smithville, Cedarville, Deep Creek, and Unicorn. 

Maryland fishery managers have used lake draw down to en- 
courage weed growth and provide pickerel habitat. 

Maryland Department of Game and Inland Fish 
State Office Building 
Annapolis 21401 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Pickerel rank high in Massachusetts with both the redfin and 
chain being present. The state record is a 9-pound, 5 ounce chain 
caught in February 1954 from Pontoosuc Lake near Pittsfield. The 
lucky angler was Mrs. James E. Martin of Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

The Massachusetts pickerel season opens the third Saturday 
in April and continues through February 28. 

Massachusetts sportsmen value their pickerel highly, and the 
Division of Fisheries and Game has responded with a manage- 
ment program that includes reclamation and restocking of pickerel 
waters, culture and salvage. Division biologists have achieved lim- 
ited success in culture of young of the year and yearlings. 

The Concord and Snake Rivers are good pickerel streams. No- 
table among the many pickerel lakes and ponds are Lake Pon- 
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Massachusetts sportsmen value their pickerel highly. Courtesy Massa- 
chusetts Division of Fisheries and Game: fishing scene on Mud pond 


toosuc, Cheshire Reservoir, Whitehall Reservoir, Snipatuil Pond, 
Dick’s Pond, Muddy Pond, and Lover's Lake. 

Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and Game 

73 Tremont Street 

Boston 02108 


MICHIGAN 


In a state blessed with good pike and musky fishing, the pick- 
erel receives little or no attention. The only species present is the 
little grass pickerel. 

The grass pickerel occurs in most of the inland lakes of the 
southern two-thirds of the Lower Peninsula. It also occurs in a 
number of streams in the same area. 

Michigan Department of Natural Resources 
Stevens T. Mason Building 
Lansing 48926 
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MINNESOTA 


While there are no present records of pickerel being found 
in Minnesota, grass pickerel have been caught in the Mississippi 
River within a half mile of the Minnesota border. Grass pickerel 
most likely occur in the southern part of the state, but receive 
little attention from anglers or the Department of Conservation. 

State of Minnesota 
Department of Conservation 
Division of Game and Fish 
St. Paul 55101 


MISSISSIPPI 


Both the chain and redfin are native to, and present in Mis- 
sissippi. The best fishing is probably in the southern part of the 
state. 

The best pickerel streams are the lower Pascagoula River sys- 
tem and the lower Pearl River. For the angler preferring lake 
fishing, the oxbow lakes along these streams, and Bogue Home 
Lake in Jones County are very good. 

Management of pickerel has not been attempted in Mississippi, 
but both species are doing well on their own. The new Pearl 
River Reservoir with 35,000 acres of water is expected to develop 
into good pickerel water. 

Pickerel fishing is permitted all year, but the best seasons are 
spring and fall when the streams are low and clear. 

Mississippi pickerel average 2 to 3 pounds, but several in the 
neighborhood of 7 pounds have been reported from Bogue Home 
Lake. 

Mississippi Game and Fish Commission 
Box 451 
Jackson 39205 


MISSOURI 


Because they do not attain a large size, pickerel are not popular 
in Missouri. Both the chain and grass are rather common, how- 
ever, with chains reaching a maximum size of approximately 18 
inches and 2 pounds. 

The best fishing is in the Currant and Black rivers and in the 
drainage ditches of southeast Missouri. 
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Fishing is permitted all year. 
Missouri Conservation Commission 
Highway 50 West 
Jefferson City 65102 


NEBRASKA 


The grass pickerel is native to the state and very abundant in 
northeast and north-central streams. The chain has been intro- 
duced and has reproduced in two small ponds. 

At the present the pickerel is not an important game fish in 
Nebraska, but fishery managers hope that the chain has a future 
in some of the lakes in the state. 

Because of its size, the grass has never been particularly im- 
portant among anglers. 

Nebraska Game and Parks Commission 
Lincoln 68509 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A study conducted by the New Hampshire Fish and Game 
Department indicated that the pickerel ranks third in popularity 
among resident and nonresident fishermen. Both the chain and 
redfin are native to the state. 

The Merrimack, Contoocook, Connecticut, Pemigewasset, and 
Pontook Flowage of the Androscoggin River are good pickerel 
streams. Umbagog Lake is probably the best pickerel lake in the 
state, but Northwood Lake and many small, swampy ponds in 
the southern part of the state also offer good pickerel fishing. 

Each year, pickerel in excess of 5 pounds are reported, but 
the average is much smaller. 

In cold New Hampshire, about 75 per cent of the pickerel 
are caught by ice fishermen. The best time for this type of fishing 
is probably late December and early January when the ice first 
forms. 

The pickerel populations are probably declining slightly be- 
cause of heavy winter harvest, but the state’s present manage- 
ment program of reclaiming and restocking warm water fish ponds 
should help offset the decline. 

The pickerel season is closed from April 1 to the 4th Saturday 
in April. 

New Hampshire anglers value their pickerel highly and the 


The chain pickerel ranks third in popularity among New Hampshire 
anglers. Courtesy New Hampshire Fish and Game Department 


Fish and Game Department is attempting to develop a workable 
management program. 

State of New Hampshire 

Fish and Game Department 

34 Bridge Street 

Concord 03301 
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In populous New Jersey, the pickerel is considered on a par 
with bass and trout as a game fish. The state-record fish weighed 
9 pounds, 3 ounces and was caught from lower Aetna Lake in 1957. 
All three pickerels are present in the state, but the angling em- 
phasis is on the chain. 

The best pickerel streams are in the southern half of the state, 
and among the better ones are Great Egg Harbor River, Tuckahoe 
River, and Mullica River. Rancocas, Pennsauken, and Big Timber 
creeks are also good. 

The best lakes are in the northern part of New Jersey and in- 
cluded among the best are Lakes Hopatcong, Wawayanda, Cran- 
berry, and Swartswood. Pickerel in these northern lakes grow fast 
and large. 

Management of pickerel in New Jersey is limited to angling 
regulations and the maintenance of habitat such as weed beds. 


In populous New Jersey the chain pickerel is considered on a par 
with bass and trout, Courtesy New Jersey Division of Fish and Game 
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Pickerel do well in the tidal rivers because of the abundant 
forage in these streams. The same is true in the northern lakes 
where alewives are present. 

On unfrozen New Jersey waters, pickerel fishing is open year- 
round, but ice fishing is subject to a special season that usually 
runs from January 1 to about the middle of February. 

State of New Jersey 

Department of Conservation and Economic Development 
230 West Street, P.O. Box 1809 

Trenton 08625 


NEW YORK 


All three pickerels are native to New York, the chain being 
numerous in the southern and central part of the state, the redfin 
in the southeastern section and the grass in the Lake Erie—Saint 
Lawrence River area. 

The Chenango and Susquehanna rivers are worthy of note as 
pickerel streams, but the best fishing is in the many southeastern 
lakes. 

The waters of the famous Adirondack region are generally 
too cold for pickerel, but they have been introduced and are now 
found in Lake Brant and some other Adirondack waters. 

The chain pickerel is quite popular locally in the state. Late 
summer and early fall are good fishing seasons and ice fishing is 
popular after freeze up. 

New York State Conservation Department 
Building 2, State Campus 
Albany 12226 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Both the chain and redfin are native to, and abundant in the 
Tarheel State, although the pickerel’s potential as a game fish 
has not been realized. 

These fish are most abundant in the lakes and black water 
streams of the coastal plain. 

Fishing is permitted all year, but February and March are 
considered the best pickerel months. 

There is no pickerel management program in North Carolina, 
but both species are faring well. 

North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission 
Raleigh 27602 
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Pickerel action on North Carolina’s East Lake. 
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OHIO 


The grass pickerel is widely distributed through Ohio in both 
lakes and streams, but is not considered a game fish. But back 
in 1935, a few Summit County sportsmen stocked Long Lake 
with chain breeders they secured from New Jersey, and this is 
now one of the best pickerel lakes in the state. Plantings have 
since been made in Spencer Lake in Medina County and Zepernick 
Lake in Columbiana County. All of these bodies of water offer 
good chain-pickerel fishing. 

The state record of 6 pounds, 4 ounces came from Long Lake 
on March 25, 1961. 

Ohio has no closed seasons, creel limits, nor size limits on pick- 
erel. Angling is best from the time the ice leaves the lakes until 
about the middle of May. 

Chains are being propagated for stocking in small lakes and 
farm ponds as predatory fish to control population balance. 

Ohio Department of Natural Resources 

Division of Wildlife 

1500 Dublin Road 

Columbus 43212 : 


OKLAHOMA 


Both the grass and chain pickerels are native to Oklahoma, 
but the chain is rare. 

Honubbe, Yashau, San Bois, and Zack creeks provide pickerel 
fishing as do Broken Bow City Lakes, Ward’s Lake, and Lake 
Raymond Gary. These pickerel waters are concentrated in four 
southeastern counties. 

Rarely exceeding 15 inches in length, Oklahoma pickerel are 
not considered game fish. 

There is no closed season on pickerel, but most are caught dur- 
ing autumn. 

Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conservation 
Oklahoma City 73105 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The chain, redfin, and grass are all native pickerels in Penn- 


sylvania. 
The best fishing is probably in the lakes of the Pocono region. 
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A string of chains taken from Ohio’s Long Lake. Courtesy Ohio Di- 
vision of Wildlife 
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A 26-inch pickerel taken from Pennsylvania’s Belmont Lake. Courtesy 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
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The open seasons are usually early May to about the middle of 
March, and the best fishing is in spring and fall. 
Management includes a size and creel limit. 
While pickerel in Pennsylvania do not receive a good deal 
of attention, they are popular game fish in certain areas. 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
Harrisburg 17120 


RHODE ISLAND 


In Rhode Island, the pickerel ranks as one of the three top 
game fish. Both the chain and redfin are native to this New Eng- 
land State. 

Good stream fishing is limited, but the Pawcatuck River is 
good. The better lakes are Worden’s Pond, Watchaug Pond and 
Waterman's Pond. The chain is common to virtually all the ponds 
and reservoirs in the state, however. 

The open season on pickerel usually runs from the third Satur- 
day in April through February 20. Ice fishing is very popular, 
and June is probably the best month for open water fishing. 

Pickerel management consists of pond reclamation, size limits, 
and creel limits. 

Rhode Island Department of Natural Resources 
Division of Fish and Game 

Veterans Memorial Building 

Providence 02903 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


In South Carolina the pickerel is primarily a fish of the old 
mill ponds, but is fairly common in Edisto, Combahee, Cooper, 
and Pee Dee rivers. Also good is huge Santee-Cooper Reservoir. 
Both the chain and redfin are native to the state. 

The state record is a 6-pound chain taken from Santee-Cooper 
by H. F. Avinger of Elloree on January 10, 1962. 

Pickerel fishing is permitted all year, but is very poor during 
the hot summer months of July and August. 

Management of the species has not been attempted by the Wild- 
life Resources Department. 

South Carolina Wildlife Resources Department 
Box 167 
Columbia 29202 
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Ice fishing is popular in tiny Rhode Island, a top pickerel state. 
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TENNESSEE 


Pickerel are found throughout middle and west Tennessee, 
but do not occur in numbers. Tributaries of Kentucky Lake, Upper 
Duck River, Buffalo River, and the little Buffalo sometimes pro- 
duce some large pickerel. Harmons Creek, Sulphur Fork, Yellow 
Creek, and Chiefs Creek are good for chain pickerel. Redfin pick- 
erel are found in west Tennessee sloughs and streams tributary to 
the Mississippi River. 

All three species of pickerel are native to the Volunteer State. 

The state record catch taken from Kentucky Lake weighed 5 
pounds, 11 ounces, and was caught in 1951. Chains up to 27 
inches in length have been taken from the Little Buffalo River. 

Pickerel fishing is a year-round sport in Tennessee, with spring 
and summer considered good seasons. 

Tennessee Game and Fish Commission 
706 Church Street 
Nashville 37203 


TEXAS 


The chain and grass pickerels are native to and are now pre- 
sent in Texas. Their range is limited to east Texas near the Lou- 
isiana border where Little Cypress Bayou, Big Cypress Bayou, 
and Caddo Lake are top pickerel waters. Big Cypress feeds Caddo 
Lake. 

Fishing is legal all year, but the winter and spring months are 
best. 

Chain pickerel, known locally as pike, receive a good deal of 
fishing pressure in Caddo Lake where they are abundant. Gen- 
erally, though, the pickerel is not popular in Texas, and no man- 
agement program exists for the species. 

Texas Parks and Wildlife Department 
John H. Reagan Building 
Austin 78701 


VERMONT 


All three pickerels are native to Vermont. 

The weedy areas of Lake Champlain and a number of feeder 
streams provide good pickerel fishing. These waters are also rich 
in a wide variety of other game fish, including the northern pike. 
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Caddo Lake is the best pickerel lake in Texas. Courtesy Texas Parks 
and Wildlife Department 


The better streams are Otter Creek, Lower Lamoille River, Lower 
Mississquoi River, and Lower Poultney River. 
In addition to Lake Champlain, there are numerous good ponds 
and small lakes in the central and eastern parts of the state.. 
Normally, the Vermont pickerel season runs from the last Satur- 
day in April to the middle of March. Ice fishing for pickerel and 
other species is very popular. 
The state attempts to protect its pickerel populations by the 
maintenance of lake levels to prevent the stranding of spawn. 
While no records have been maintained, Vermont chain pickerel 
will grow to 7 or 8 pounds. 
State of Vermont 
Fish and Game Department 
State Office Building 
Montpelier 05601 
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VIRGINIA 


The chain and redfin pickerels are native to the Old Dominion, 
and it is possible that grass pickerel occur in Southwest Virginia. 
The best pickerel streams are the Chickahominy River, Dragon 
Run, and many other coastal plains streams. Chickahominy Lake, 
Newport News, and Norfolk water supply reservoirs, and many 
old mill ponds provide excellent lake fishing. New Gaston Reser- 
voir is also good, but is expected to decline as the lake ages and 
spawning areas gradually disappear. 
The chain pickerel is a popular fish among the sportsmen of 
Virginia, and good catches are common. 
Fishing is permitted all year, with the best pickerel fishing con- 
centrated in the December to May months. 
Virginia Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries 
P.O. Box 11104 
Richmond 23230 


WASHINGTON 


Pickerel representation in the state of Washington is limited 
to a very few waters in the northeastern part of the state. These 
are grass pickerel that never attain any size. It is believed they were 
accidentally introduced there with bass and pan fish stockings. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the grass is the only 
member of the pike family present in Washington. 

State of Washington 
Department of Fisheries 
600 North Capitol Way 
Olympia 98501 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The chain pickerel is the only member of the pickerel family 
present in West Virginia. It is native to the state, but exists only 
in the northeastern Panhandle. Back Creek and Patterson Creek 
are probably the best in the state. The state record is a 3% pounder 
that measured 24 inches, and was caught in the Little Capon 
River in 1963. 

Very few West Virginia sportsmen are aware of the presence 
of pickerel in their state, but the chain provides some good sport 
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Chickahominy Lake is one of Virginia’s most popular fishing bole: 
and a prime chain pickerel lake. 


’ 
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for those who have taken the trouble to locate some of the better 
spots. 


There is a year-round pickerel season, but the fishing is best 
in spring and fall. 
State of West Virginia 
Department of Natural Resources 
Charleston 25305 


WISCONSIN 


Only the grass pickerel exists in Wisconsin, and it is believed 
to have entered the state via the Mississippi River drainage. Their 
occurrence in the northeastern part of the state can probably be 
attributed to fish transfer operations. 

The general range of the fish is the southern third of the state, 
the Mississippi River, the lower Wisconsin River, and Vilas and 
Oneida counties in northeastern Wisconsin. 

The best pickerel lakes are in Kenosha, Racine, Waukesha, Wal- 
worth, and Jefferson counties. 

Because of their small size, anglers seldom fish for pickerel. 

State of Wisconsin. 

Department of Natural Resources 
Box 450 

Madison 53701 


Chapter IV 
HABITAT 


THE GRASS PICKEREL IS THE WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PICKEREL 
family, but its name would be just as appropriate for the chain or 
redfin—if based on the preferred habitat of the pickerels. Pickerel 
and aquatic vegetation go together like the once popular jingle, 
“love and marriage go together like the horse and carriage.” 

Using the previous chapter as a guide, select some water—lake, 
pond or stream—with an established reputation as a pickerel pro- 
ducer. Now study the chosen water until you locate a patch of 
lily pads, weeds, or grass, and you are likely in the pickerel busi- 
ness. This seems to hold true whether the pickerel water is a lake, 
pond, river, or creek. 

Mud bottoms are another characteristic of good pickerel water, 
though sand may replace mud in some grass or weed patches. 

Vegetat‘on in normal fresh water may consist of lily pads, musk 
grass, pond weeds, or parrot feather, among others. 

In deep water the pickerel will often lie just above a patch of 
aquatic vegetation, but in shallow water he prefers to lie con- 
cealed just within the rim of the weeds or grass. 

The manner in which the pickerel lives in his beloved weed 
beds is vital to the angler, and an understanding of this facet of 
pickerel habits can increase the fisherman’s chances of success 
considerably. 

The lurking pickerel spends most of his time just inside the 
rim of patches of vegetation, waiting in ambush for some choice 
morsel to swim by. If the marginal areas of a pond or lake are 
free of heavy growth, Old Chainsides will take up a position fac- 
ing shoreward with his cold stare focused on the clean channel 
between his lair and the shoreline. However, if this area is choked 
with weeds, he will make his stand on the opposite side of the 
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Weed beds are the favorite habitat of the pickerel. 


bed and take his chances with his elongated snout pointed to- 
ward the deep water. 

Wise pickerel anglers work their lure parallel to these patches 
of vegetation instead of casting into them. A lure cast into the 
aquatic patch and then retrieved directly out of it just does not 
have the exposure to the fish that the one worked alongside the 
fringe does. 

It is also a good idea to work the water nearest the angler 
first, and then systematically cover all of the likely spots. The 
logic of this procedure is simple. By catching the closest fish first 
the angler prevents the commotion of a hooked and threshing 
pickerel from disturbing the other fish deeper in the weed bed, 
or farther away along the fringes. 

If a fish is spotted in shallow water, the angler should not get 
too close. Instead he should make a long cast well beyond the 
fish and work the lure in a few feet ahead of the pickerel. The 
chances are good he will smack it. 
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The pickerel fishing most convenient to my Virginia home con- 
sists primarily of a number of small creeks and rivers, delightful 
spots for doing battle with fat pickerel that flourish in the clear 
water. True weed beds are rare in these little streams, but patches 
of waving aquatic grass are fairly common. I learned long ago 
that the local pickerel love them, and once I locate one I can be 
reasonably sure of some fast action. 

Vegetation serves the pickerel in several ways. During spawn- 
ing time in late winter or very early spring, the female seeks the 
shallows of lakes or streams, and makes love rather haphazardly 
—scattering her eggs widely among the weeds or grass. The eggs 
are adhesive, and those that attach to vegetation usually hatch, 
while the ones settling to the bottom suffocate. Spawning com- 
pleted, the pickerel returns to deeper water leaving the success 
of her efforts to chance and the vegetation. 

In addition to the role weeds and grass play in the reproduc- 
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In the absence of aquatic vegetation look for pickerel around fallen 
trees and rotting logs. 


Weedless spoons are handy for working weed beds. 


tion of young pickerel, they favor the fish’s feeding methods. The 
sly fish do not like to roam for their food, preferring instead to 
wait in ambush for it to swim by. The vegetation serves as an 
ideal hiding place. 

In the absence of weeds or grass, look for submerged logs, 
collections of debris, and just about anything of a foreign nature 
that has lodged or-been deposited in the water. Pickerel do not 
seek such cover from fear, or to escape their enemies. After all, 
Old Chainsides is the undisputed king of the waters, but these 
obstructions offer him the concealment he needs to waylay the 
passing meal he is too lazy to search for. 

The chain pickerel can survive under the seemingly worst 
biological conditions. While he is at his best in cool, clear water, 
the chain will put up with less ideal conditions. Litterbugging 
Americans have not by any means limited their offenses to the 
highways and picnic grounds. Many pickerel waters, close to sub- 
urbia, have unfortunately become the dumping grounds for all 
kinds of discarded symbols of modern civilization. Tin cans, auto- 
mobile tires, old bed springs, and worn-out shoes are just some 
of the trash deposited in convenient lakes and streams. But so long 
as the water does not become contaminated, the chain does not 
seem to mind, and being an adaptable cuss, he will convert such 
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Two Virginia anglers work good pickerel water in Chickahominy 
Lake—water filled with stumps and rotting timber. 


to his own advantage and use them for his cat-and-mouse game. 
The decaying automobile tire in a park lake may become the sub- 
stitute for the water-logged sycamore in a wilderness stream. If 
there is a fish attracted to modern civilization, it is the chain pick- 
erel. He has displayed an amazing ability to survive anu prosper 
under the heels of civilization. 

Let’s return for a moment to those small creeks of my native 
Virginia. They meander pleasantly through the wooded hills, and 
it is a rare year when a raging summer storm does not fell a tree 
or two across a favorite pickerel creek. Usually uprooted, but with 
their roots still furnishing nourishment, these trees may live for 
several years sprawled unceremoniously in the water. Such a 
work of nature is ideal for the stream pickerel that live and hunt 
among the submerged branches and leaves. 

The extremely acid waters that rise in the cedar swamps of 
New Jersey and feed her best pickerel rivers are too strong for 
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bass and other game fish, but big chains seem to flourish there, 
and no doubt the absence of competition for the available food 
supply is a contributing factor. In these waters, tall, yellow-brown 
cord grass survives the acid treatment, and is the river’s answer 
to the pickerel’s demand for vegetation. 

In the deep South, where lunker chains are fondly called jacks 
or jackfish, wooded lakes and sluggish bayous provide exciting 
fishing. Look for a lake or bayou well shaded with tupelo gums 
and cypress trees, and it’s likely you have found yourself a pickerel 
hangout. Spot a tupelo gum with a hollow at the water line, drop 
your plug gently on the mark, and—hold onto your hat! 

In the lakes, backwater sloughs and shallow necks connecting 
separate bodies of water are good. Such areas attract small fish, 
which in turn attract pickerel. Also good at times are rocky shore- 
lines and stump dotted areas. While big pickerel may sometimes 
take up feeding stations in deep water far from shore, the angler 
will enjoy more consistent success if he fishes the lake shallows 
and concentrates on the weedy areas. These offshore feeding sta- 
tions are usually found only in cold lakes or ponds with a scarcity 
of vegetation but having an abundance of forage fish. In New 
Jersey lakes containing landlocked herring, large pickerel are 
known to cruise along the outer margins of submerged vegetation 
at depths of from 15 to 30 feet. 

Small ponds sometimes provide excellent pickerel fishing, and 
they offer a picturesque setting for this ancient sport. The log- 
lined or weed-filled shallow areas near the shorelines are as fishy 
in ponds as they are in other bodies of water, but in small, shallow 
ponds, pickerel are likely to be found anywhere. 

Chain pickerel do well for the first few years in new, large 
reservoirs, but their populations gradually decline. The little redfin, 
however, will not tolerate impoundments, large or small. 

The river angler should keep his eyes open for backwater 
sloughs off from the main stream. Small fish seek protection here 
and the pickerel go after them. The pickerel does not like fast 
water, so fishing the white-water stretches of rivers and creeks 
is a waste of time. On the other hand, they often are found near 
the heads of quiet pools where fast water pours in and dumps 
food for the bait fish. Also good are elbows in a stream where 
grass and weeds flourish. In the small headwaters streams, pick- 
erel do not restrict their movements as much as they do in the 
larger bodies of waters, but the angler should cast to the brushy 
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shorelines aquatic vegetation when present, and to quiet pockets 
formed by protruding logs or rocks. A particularly fertile spot is 
the two or three feet of sheltered water between the bank of a 
small stream and a partially submerged log lying parallel to the 
shoreline. It’s also a tough spot from which to land a tricked and 
mad pickerel! 

In the brackish tidal rivers, most anglers prefer the low tide 
for their pickerel fishing. They base their theory on the fact that 
there is less water in the river and the ‘concentration of food at- 
tracts the big salt-line chains and stimulates feeding sprees. 

The receding water no doubt draws minnows and other forms 
of marine life from the protection of the shallow water and vege- 
tation into the open where they are easier to pounce upon. 

Another interesting and useful bit of information regarding 
the tidal river pickerel is its choice of the salt line as the best 
place to feed. The salt line is the area in a tidal river where the 
fresh water becomes noticeably briny. While this is not an ima- 
ginary line it is a difficult one to pinpoint. 


Pickerel often wander far up small headwaters creeks. 


Good pickerel water—shallows lined with aquatic grass. 


Also important to pickerel fishermen are the swampy back- 
waters of the coastal rivers of North and South Carolina and other 
southeastern states. These waters are a favorite haunt of the hand- 
some little redfin. The redfin is also found in northern creeks and 
in coastal trout streams. 

The long, slim pickerel does not need a lot of water in which 
to navigate. Nature equipped him well for cruising shallow water, 
and this he does, venturing far up small headwaters streams, and 
deep into the flats of lakes and rivers. However, he seems to pre- 
fer the area from the shoreline out to depths of 7 or 8 feet. If 
the weather is unusually hot, he may move out to 12- or 15-foot 
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depths where forage fish are likely to be more abundant and the 
water may be cooler. The chain will tolerate a wide range of water 
temperatures and still remain active. In midsummer he is found 
in water temperatures ranging from about 70 to 90 degrees. Even 
then he will cruise the weedy and rocky shorelines in early morn- 
ing or late afternoon on feeding forays. These are the best fish- 
ing hours, though pickerel may feed around the clock. He favors 
the shallows at night. 

When pickerel seek’ the depths duting the summer months 
you are likely to find them in that depth zone known scientifically 
as the epilimnion. This zone extends to depths of 15 or 20 feet, 
and the pickerel may share it with bass and sunfish. Walleyes, 
trout, and salmon are more inclined to seek the thermocline or 
hypolimnion zones which lie beneath the epilimnion. 

Pickerel, though loners by nature, are often found in a habitat 
used by other species of fish. The largemouth bass is a frequent 
stream or river mate, and it is not unusual for bass fishermen to 
land a healthy stringer of pickerel while plugging, often unsuc- 
cesfully, for moody bass. Pickerel are also found in many small- 
mouth streams—usually the quiet stretches. The two fish often 
live in the same river, but in different kinds of water. 

The yellow perch is another fish that appears frequently in 
the creels of pickerel anglers. The yellow perch is strictly a north- 
ern fish, though, whereas the pickerel’s range extends south to 
Florida and Texas. The yellow perch is also a school fish, inclined 
to move about, while the pickerel prefers to take up a feeding 
station and remain there. So the fact that perch are not hitting 
where they were yesterday is not to be taken as an indication 
that the lunker chain you missed yesterday is not still around. 
He’s probably still there and ready for another tussle. 

On bright, sunny days pickerel seem to prefer the shaded side 
of a lake or stream. This is particularly true in late spring and 
summer. On dark, overcast days, or when there is a strong wind 
blowing, look for them in the bright, sunlit spots. 

The chain pickerel has long been a favorite of the well-bundled 
ice-fishing clan. Chainsides is never a dormant fish, and roams all 
winter. His winter habitat does not vary a good deal from his 
summer haunts. Weed beds and rocky points are still good, and 
water measuring 5 to 10 feet is a good depth to start fishing in. 


Chapter V 
MANAGEMENT 


THE SPORTSMAN ANGLER CAN, AND SHOULD, PLAY AN ACTIVE ROLE IN 
the management of pickerel and other sport fish. Professional bi- 
ologists, while effective in research and in accepted management 
practices, are frequently too vulnerable to the political winds to 
exert the pressure often essential in bringing about needed changes. 
The sportsman, however, secure in his role as a private citizen, 
is free to express himself and to use what influence he can. Recog- 
nizing the professional fish manager's interest in his welfare, he 
can play an important part in helping to win public acceptance 
of the recommended policies of his state conservation department. 

Fish biologists, undoubtedly influenced by the degree of popu- 
larity of pickerel in the waters they manage, follow two approaches 
in pickerel management. One line of thinking has been to develop 
the species, chain pickerel particularly, as a sporting fish, while 
the other approach takes advantage of the fish’s predatory nature 
to control exploding pan fish populations. Because of its enormous 
appetite the pickerel is effective in keeping down the numbers 
of forage and pan fish so they may grow more rapidly and attain 
a size which makes them worthy of the angler’s attention. This 
is especially important in the weedy ponds and streams which 
the pickerel likes best. In such an environment the largemouth 
bass is seldom able to keep the pan fish from outgrowing the food 
supply and thus becoming stunted. 

Both of these approaches have been limited to a few states, 
and such efforts vary tremendously from one state to another. 

In much of its range the pickerel receives little or no atten- 
tion from the state fishery people. In both New York and Ver- 
mont, for example, pickerel may be hunted with a shotgun under 
certain conditions! 

In some states chains enjoy the protection of a closed season 
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during spawning time, but in the great majority of jurisdictions 
fishing is permitted all year. However, continuous open seasons 
are characteristic of the modern approach to all warm-water spe- 
cies, closed seasons being limited to trout and salmon. Creel limits 
are rather common, and a few states employ minimum-size limits 
in an attempt to stabilize pickerel populations. Some states use a 
variety of methods to provide suitable habitat and spawning areas. 
Both hatchery production and the pga: of pickerel are ex- 
tremely limited. 

New Jersey is one of the few states that has given serious 
study to the advantages of a closed season on the chain pickerel. 
As a result of the study all seasonal restrictions were removed in 
1959 with no adverse effects on the healthy pickerel popula- 
tions in that densely populated state. On the other hand, New 
York, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont still give their pickerel the protection of a closed 
season. And in pike and musky states such as Iowa and Wisconsin, 
grass pickerel get caught in the laws designed for the protection 
of the larger and more popular members of the pike family. The 
closed seasons applicable to pike and musky usually include grass 
pickerel. Not that the little grass pickerel needs the protection. 
It’s just that too many anglers confuse them with small muskies. 

Closing dates are selected which bracket the pickerel’s normal 
spawning time. In New York, for example, the closed season runs 
from March 1 to May 1—the two months in which spawning ac- 
tivity is greatest. The Vermont pickerel, pike, and musky season 
ends March 15 and reopens the last Saturday in April. Pickerel 
usually start to spawn as the water temperature approaches 44 
to 50 degrees. New Hampshire closes her season from April 1 to 
the fourth Saturday in April. Connecticut and Rhode Island seem 
to favor a longer closed season, thereby giving the spawning pick- 
erel more protection. Both states close their pickerel seasons in 
February and open them the third Saturday in April. 

Many good pickerel states have opened their waters to con- 
tinuous angling. This is so in Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Virginia. There is no closed season in Ohio where the chain 
pickerel has been successfully introduced—nor in Georgia, home 
of the current world-record catch. Angling is also a year-round 
sport in other southeastern states where pickerel abound. 

Studies in both New Jersey and Rhode Island indicate that 
there is no biological necessity for prohibiting angling during the 
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spawning season. It is interesting to note, however, that while 
New Jersey has discontinued the practice, Rhode Island still has 
a closed season. 

Rhode Island biologists reached the conclusion that a 12-inch 
pickerel, the minimum keeping size in that state, is capable of 
producing from six- to eight thousand eggs. The larger ones are 
even more prolific. It would be impossible for anglers, employing 
legal fishing methods, to reduce materially the breeding potential 
of even a modest pickerel population. A 2-pound female pickerel 
may produce as many as 30,000 eggs each spawning season. New 
Jersey based the removal of a closed season on the premise that 
lake-draining operations late in the fall, after months of heavy 
fishing, showed the pickerel populations could stand considerably 
more pressure. 

The creel limit is a management tool used to restrict or stabilize 
the catch of a particular species. However, the lack of general 
agreement as to the necessity for creel limits is indicated by the 
wide variations in limits used. Maryland and Massachusetts each set 
their limits at five. In Maryland, pike, musky, and pickerel are 
lumped for creel limit purposes, and the limit applies in the aggre- 
gate. The Virginia limit is eight. A more liberal limit of ten is ob- 
served in New Jersey, Rhode Island and New York. Ohio does 
not impose a creel limit. The Pennsylvania limit is six generally, 
though there are a few local exceptions. 

Most fishery managers consider the pickerel extremely vul- 
nerable to ice fishing. Ice fishermen enjoy considerably more suc- 
cess than summer or open water anglers, and this is a situation 
that concerns many biologists. Records maintained on certain Con- 
necticut lakes show that ice fishermen accounted for over 40 per 
cent of the total annual pickerel harvest, even though summer 
anglers were over six times as numerous. In addition, a Massachu- 
setts study indicated that ice fishing is highly selective of the fe- 
males, ratios up to nine females for one male being reported. The 
popularity of ice fishing, plus this ease with which pickerel are 
caught through the ice, has been responsible for creel limits in 
many northeastern states. 

In the absence of creel limits, good sportsmanship is a deter- 
rent to gluttonous fishing. The waste of a valuable resource, re- 
gardless of its abundance, is repulsive to the decent American 
angler. Huge piles of dead fish or game just do not fit into the 
modern outdoor scene. 
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Size limits are another highly controversial fish management 
tool. One objection to size limits is the feeling that too many re- 
leased fish die. However, it is doubtful that the mortality rate is 
significant among released pickerel. 

When used in pickerel management, size limits are sought 
which will permit the female to spawn at least once. Because of 
vast differences in the fertility of water and the growth of the 
fish, it is difficult to establish a standard size which will insure 
at least one year’s spawning. In certain waters female pickerel 
grow to 12 inches by the fall of their first year, and under these 
conditions a 12-inch size limit will not protect the spawners. In 
others, however, it seems safe to assume that a 12-inch pickerel 
has spawned at least once. 

Angler demand also plays an important role in establishing size 
limits. Long and lean in build, a 12-inch chain pickerel is hardly 
worth keeping. However, New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont 
have established their limits at 12 inches. In Maryland the limit 
is 14 inches, and New Jersey has a 15-inch limit on certain lakes. 
However, in most of New Jersey’s waters there are no size limits 
on pickerel. The Pennsylvania size limit is 15 inches in some waters, 
14 inches in others, with no minimum limit in effect on most waters. 

Generally, there are no size limits in the great majority of 
the states where pickerel fishing is available. 

While most fish and game departments have limited their man- 
agement work to regulation by means of closed seasons, size limits, 
and creel limits, a few have gone further in their efforts to provide 
high-quality pickerel fishing for their anglers. For the most part 
though, these efforts have been directed toward the improvement 
of habitat and spawning areas. Ideally, the pickerel needs aquatic 
vegetation for spawning and feeding, and this is the atmosphere 
fishery managers attempt to provide them with. Given the proper 
living conditions, the pickerel will do well on his own, needing 
neither regulations nor restocking to assure his survival. 

The Maryland Department of Game and Inland Fish uses lake 
draw down to encourage weed growth. Cattail, bulrush, smartweed, 
parrot feather, hornwort, chara, white water lily, spatterdock, 
water loosestrife, and curlyleaf are among the various types of 
vegetation found in Ohio’s Long Lake, a natural body of water 
where introduced chain pickerel are doing well. New Jersey has 
also attempted to maintain weed beds for spawning pickerel. In 
Vermont, biologist have attempted to maintain lake levels to pre- 
vent the stranding of pickerel spawn. 
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A spawning group of pickerels is usually made up of a female 
accompanied by several males. Eggs and milt are extruded simul- 
taneously, and the group moves rapidly forward, the sudden move- 
ment mixing the eggs and milt and distributing them over a wide 
area. The process is facilitated by a sudden lashing of the caudal 
fin. This spawning procedure is repeated at intervals until all the 
eggs are deposited. 

The spawning season may start as early as February in North 
Carolina, and as late as April in the New England states. It starts 
soon after the ice goes out and may last into the summer. 

The mature eggs are about one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 
pale yellow, almost transparent, and sticky enough to adhere to 
anything they settle on. They are on their own from the moment 
they are spawned. Depending upon the temperature, the eggs 
hatch in about eleven days. 

The newly hatched fry do not eat for six or eight days while 
the yolk sac is being absorbed, nor do they move except to avoid 
enemies. 

Most of the eggs are destroyed by predators, stranding, storms, 
or other causes within thirty days, but enough survive to amply 
restock the species. The young pickerel feed first on microscopic 
plankton, then insects, and finally on young fish. 

While pickerel can be hatchery-produced for stocking, most 
efforts in this area have been confined to netting breeders from 
natural fisheries and transferring them to waters suitable for, but 
not inhabited by pickerel. Chain pickerel have been produced in 
Arkansas and in the hatcheries of a few other states. 

The chain pickerel got its start in Ohio in 1935 when a group 
of local anglers secured several hundred breeders from New Jersey 
and released them in Long Lake in Summit County. They have 
since been successfully introduced to Spencer and Zepernick lakes. 
Ohio biologists are also attempting to establish the species in other 
small, heavily vegetated lakes and farm ponds to determine their 
effectiveness in population balance. Three- to 5-inch fingerlings 
are used in this program. Ohio reports little difficulty in propa- 
gating pickerel, but some difficulty in securing breeders and eggs. 

New Hampshire reclaims a limited number of ponds each year 
and restocks them with chain pickerel. Connecticut also restocks 
pickerel with stock obtained from natural rearing ponds. 

Chain pickerel have been hatchery produced in Arkansas and 
Alabama, and Wisconsin biologists have experimentally hatched 
grass pickerel at their Delafield station. The grass pickerel eggs 
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hatch there at temperatures of approximately 60 degrees. 

In adition to the artificial introduction of pickerel in or near 
their natural ranges, there have been several instances of the fish 
being planted considerable distances beyond their normal range. 
A few were introduced to some Colorado lakes in the early 1930's, 
and grass pickerel are found in the northeastern part of the State 
of Washington. Washington biologists feel they were accidentally 
stocked with shipments of bass and sunfish a number of years ago. 

Rhode Island biologists, in their study of the pickerel, point 
out the desirability of readily available forage fish such as alewife 
or shad. Maine also practices the introduction of forage fish to 
pickerel waters. 

Hybridization among the several species of pickerels, and be- 
tween the pickerels and the pike and musky, is fairly common. 
Since the ranges of the chain and redfin overlap, natural hybrids 
of these two pickerels is a common occurrence. The artificial hy- 
bridization of musky and grass pickerel has been successful in 
Ohio experiments. Other crosses include the chain pickerel and 
pike, the chain pickerel and grass pickerel, the chain pickerel and 
musky, and the grass pickerel and musky. Such hybrids often 
produce larger and heavier-bodied fish, but they may be short- 
lived and highly susceptible to angling pressure. 

The pickerel is strictly an American fish. Early settlers found 
an abundance of these long-snouted gamesters throughout most 
of what is now the eastern half of the United States. As is the 
case with so many of our native fish, ideal pickerel management 
would return our waters to the conditions that existed in those 
distant days. Where this is impossible other management prac- 
tices such as regulations, limits, and limited stocking should assure 
the future of this fine game fish. 


Chapter VI 
ASHORE OR AFLOAT 


HAVING IDENTIFIED OUR QUARRY, AND LOCATED HIM GEOGRAPHICALLY 
and also by habitat, the next step is to decide how we want to 
fish for him—from the lake or stream shore, by wading, or from a 
boat. 

Fishing for pickerel from the banks of a stream, or from the 
shore of a lake or pond, is normally a very unsatisfactory method 
of angling. There may be occasions, however, when no other method 
is possible. Two problems confront the angler fishing in this man- 
ner. One is the matter of gaining access to the water he desires 
to fish. Many good pickerel waters are lined with heavy brush or 
vegetation, making them inaccessible from the shore. The other 
problem is attempting to approach the fish from a high angle 
without spooking him. 

About the only way to tackle the problem of the heavy vege- 
tation is to seek an opening along the shoreline and bait fish with 
live minnows. While this type of fishing holds little appeal for 
many anglers, many live-bait fishermen employ it successfully. 

As he approaches pickerel water from the shore, the angler 
should attempt to avoid casting his shadow on the water. This 
can be done by making the cast well back from the water, or 
using concealment in the way of trees or other vegetation. He 
should also avoid approaching the water with the sun to his back. 
Many expert fishermen crawl on their hands and knees as they 
near the shoreline of a lake or stream. 

Since the pickerel prefers shallow water, and the shorelines, 
the angler does not need a large boat or motor for this sport. In 
fact, a 12-foot car-top boat and a 3- or 5-horsepower fishing motor 
will serve nicely for just about any kind of pickerel fishing. I own 
an aluminum car-top boat and an ancient Johnson 514-horsepower 
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Fishing for pickerel from the shore is seldom a very satisfactory 
method. Courtesy New Jersey Division of Fish and Game 
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A light car-top boat and 3 to 5 horsepower motor are fine for fishing 
most pickerel waters. 


outboard motor that have served me well from the fresh-water 
ponds of Cape Cod, Massachusetts, to barely navigable Mechunk 
Creek in central Virginia. Such a rig has limited usability on large 
bodies of water that act up behind heavy winds, but then on such 
waters it is unnecessary to venture far from shore for the best pick- 
erel fishing. 

The boat should be equipped with life preservers. I like the 
cushion type that double as seats. For bait fishing, an anchor fore 
and aft adds stability to a parked boat and prevents it from swing- 
ing with the tide, current, or wind. A constantly moving boat is 
aggravating to fish from. A tow rope can serve many purposes— 
being pulled in if the motor conks out, tying the boat up at shore 
for lunch, or securing it to an offshore object in lieu of dropping 
anchor. The boat should be equipped with rings for a fish stringer 
or two. Most true fishing boats have them. Some form of bailer 
is handy—even for a leakproof boat. Water sloshes over the side, 
spills from the minnow bucket, and drips from fish, the anchor, 
and paddles or oars. 
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A spare can of gasoline, funnel, screwdriver, pliers, and a 
limited knowledge of gasoline motors will usually keep even a 
balky outboard going. The motor should be fastened securely to 
the boat with a safety chain. So secured, the motor will not be 
lost if it hits an underwater object and is bounced from its mounting. 

When the angler is approaching prospective fishing grounds 
the motor should be throttled down. Or better still, cut the motor 
and permit the boat to drift in. 

Ease the anchor into the water. Don’t throw it! But a couple 
of sociable anglers can talk to their hearts content, so long as they 
do not scrape or shuffle their feet and telegraph their position to 
the customers below. Tackle boxes are particularly noisy if not 
handled carefully. Some fishermen cover the bottom of the boats 
with carpet or similar material to deaden the noise from feet and 
tackle. 

In trying to pinpoint good pickerel water, search for the fish’s 


The boat angler has the advantage of being able to carry a wide 
variety of luxury items such as a large landing net. 


A small gasoline stove will provide warmth in a boat on a cold day. 
Courtesy Coleman Company, Inc. 


favorite habitat as described in Chapter I[V—the weed beds (both 
those visible above the water and those submerged), stumps, brush, 
and old logs. Also watch the activities of other fishermen. If a clus- 
ter of boats in a certain area hit it rich, move into the general 
area, but use common courtesy and maintain a reasonable dis- 
tance. Do not disturb the other anglers. If a lucky boat moves away, 
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don’t feel ashamed to move into the vacated spot. Most of the 
other anglers probably located the hot spot the same way. And 
once there, nail the location down for future trips. This can be 
done by lining up on two easily identifiable objects and noting the 
distance from shore. Or better still, select four such objects on 
shore so that straight lines between them will bisect the hot spot. 

Canoes make excellent fishing boats for small streams. They 
can also be used to fish the shoreline of larger bodies of water. 

A boat provides a luxurious means of fishing. And the angler 
is completely mobile. The fisherman can conveniently haul all the 
tackle he desires, plus such luxury items as a large landing net, 
an ice chest, a vacuum jug of coffee or other refreshments, and a 
jumbo tackle box. 

He may also want to outfit his boat with special seats equipped 
with back and arm rests. In cold weather he can bundle up, and 
carry along a small gasoline stove for warmth. 

I enjoy fishing from shore when boats are not available, or 
when wading is impossible or impracticable. But for the best in 
angling I like the solitude and atmosphere of wading. I thrill to 
the tug of the current at my knees, and the tightening of a pair 
of waders around my legs as the pressure of the water exerts its 
force upon them. 

In warm weather it is possible to fish “wet” without waders, 
but this can be uncomfortable. Waders protect the feet and legs 
from submerged objects and long exposure to the icy waters. How- 
ever, many anglers seem to enjoy fishing in this manner. For them 
regular-length trousers instead of swimming trunks or shorts are 
recommended for protection from underwater obstructions such 
as weeds, logs, and rocks. Regular wading shoes are a tremendous 
improvement over sneakers or other types of cloth shoes. 

The wading angler enjoys the advantage of being able to 
move silently, and at a pace best suited to the thoroughness with 
which he wants to cover the water. He can get his lure into little 
out-of-the-way spots, difficult to reach by boat, but often the lair 
of a buster pickerel. . 

Assuming the angler does not want to wade wet, he has a wide 
variety of wading gear to choose from—ranging from the old-fash- 
ioned hip boots, long popular with trout fishermen, to chest waders 
used by salmon fishermen on the West Coast. 

Hip boots will serve well in certain waters, but they are best 
suited for the purpose for which they were designed—fishing shal- 
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Some anglers prefer to wade ‘“‘wet”’ if the weather is warm. 


low mountain trout streams. Pickerel fishing, even in small streams, 
often means getting into waist deep water. The current in most 
pickerel streams moves slowly, and the water is generally deeper 
than that of fast flowing trout streams. Frequently the fisherman 
encounters situations where he cannot reach the best water in 
hip boots. The same applies to wading and fishing in the shallows 
of a lake. There is much water that cannot be fished in hip boots. 

Chest waders are better suited to the pickerel angler’s require- 
ments. It’s true they are fairly expensive, but they are well worth 
the additional cost. With chest waders the angler can cover a 
good deal of water, and when combined with a float type “bubble” 
which I will discuss later, he can work the average stream with- 
out difficulty. He will also find lake waters more accessible. I like 
the heavy rubber waders with cleated soles. They are tough and 
comfortable, and given the proper care, will last for years. And 
when worn over heavy trousers and socks they are warm even in 
extremely cold weather. I like to eliminate the looseness around 
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Hip boots are satisfactory for fishing shallow water only. 
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The author wearing chest waders, floats through a deep hole in his 
‘‘bubble.”’ 


the waist by wearing an old belt over the waders. This adds com- 
fort, warmth, and—best of all—safety by keeping out a deluge 
of water should the angler fall and get a good dunking. The belt 
is also handy for carrying a stringer, lure kit, sheath knife, or other 
gear. 

The pickerel fisherman is not ordinarily confronted with the 
trout angler’s hazard of slick rocks and boulders. Sandy or mud 
bottoms are characteristic of most pickerel waters so there is little 
need for felt soles or chains on waders. 

I prefer to wade downstream when fishing for pickerel. It’s 
easier on the legs as you wade with the current instead of against 
it. Moving upstream in fairly deep water can be very tiring, even 
in the mild current of a slow-flowing pickerel stream. Another ad- 
vantage of fishing downstream is the action the current gives the 
lures. Retrieved against the current, spoons, spinners, and other 
lures display their best action—even when worked slowly. 

Reasonably long casts improve the angler’s chances consider- 
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ably, as they enable him to present his lures without making his 
presence known to the fish. I like to fish the head of a pool from 
the riffles or shallows just above it, and then move slowly into the 
pool for covering the lower part. Stream-feeding pickerel often lie 
close to the heads of pools where the swirling current tumbles 
food to them. 

The wading angler should master the side cast. Overhead vege- 
tation often makes it impossible to cast in the conventional man- 
ner. In fact, in some streams it becomes necessary to employ an 
underhand swing much like that used by cane-pole fishermen. Also 
useful in close quarters is the slingshot cast. With the right hand 
holding the rod and thumbing the reel, the lure is drawn back 
with the left hand and then released. The spring of the rod shoots 
the lure forward, making possible a short but accurate cast. On 
lakes, the side cast is handy for getting the lure under vegetation 
that protrudes above the water. ; 

Since pickerel like shallow water it is possible to fish many 


A canvas covered automobile tube with a saddle type seat is handy 
for navigating deep water in small streams. 
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parts of a lake by wading. The location of weed beds, the depth, 
and the shoreline will determine where the angler should wade 
in relation to the shore. One good approach if the water is shallow 
enough is to wade a fair distance from shore and move along the 
lake shore, casting directly ahead, and more or less parallel to the 
shoreline. 

A few years ago someone came up with the idea of rigging 
an old automobile tube so a fisherman could float straddling the 
saddle-type seat, and fish small lakes. The “bubble” became par- 
ticularly popular for fishing lakes too remote to get a boat to. I 
find this “bubble” very handy for much of my pickerel fishing, 
which is done on small to medium-size streams in Virginia. 

For years I wrestled for a satisfactory method of fishing these 
streams. Wading was fine until I reached a pool or stretch of 
water too deep for my waders. I then had to get out of the stream, 
and either by-pass the pool or fish it from the shore. Neither was 
desirable. These deep holes usually harbor good fish, but heavy 
vegetation often makes it impossible to fish them from the shore. 
I then tried using a light boat, but such streams are just too small 
to float. The angler spends too much time dragging the boat through 
rifles or hauling it over stream obstacles such as logs and bars. 

As a solution to these problems I purchased, for approximately 
$10, one of the tubes and canvas covers described above. With 
a length of strong cord I fasten it to the belt around my waist and 
tow it behind me until I reach a pool too deep to wade. I then 
climb aboard, drift leisurely with the current, and fish the deep, 
sometimes productive water in the thorough manner it should be 
covered. 

My “bubble” is equipped with several pockets for carrying 
tackle and lunch, and a number of loops to which can be at- 
tached a fish stringer and a cord for securing the “bubble” to the 
angler’s belt. 

Most anglers have their own pet and tested methods of fishing, 
and the versatile pickerel will respond to most of them, be it by 
boat, wading, or from the shore. 


Chapter VII 
SPINFISHING 


VERSATILE, LIGHT, AND EASY TO USE, SPINNING TACKLE IS IDEAL FOR 
pickerel fishing. Since its introduction to the American fishing scene 
soon after World War II, I have used it almost exclusively for my 
pickerel fishing. Fresh-water spinning tackle is light and well 
adapted to a fish that rarely exceeds 5 or 6 pounds. It is also ex- 
tremely versatile, permitting the employment of a wide variety of 
pickerel lures. 

There is no back-cast problem such as the fly fisherman must 
contend with, and no backlash—the nemesis of the baitcaster. 

[ have also found spinning tackle ideal for fishing with live 
bait. Before the coming of spinning tackle I used to have difficulty 
with minnows tearing loose when cast with a bait or fly rod. The 
spinning cast, however, can be a soft one—particularly if the angler 
employs a side cast that is actually a combination of a cast and a 
swing. 

Spinfishing includes the employment of both the open-face and 
closed-faced reels plus the push-button spin-casting reels that seem 
to be strictly an American innovation. The open-face reels originated 
in Europe. 

The pickerel stick should be of light or medium action—one 
that will respond to the spirited fight of a fine fish, but possessing 
enough backbone to drive the hooks into the bony mouth of Old 
Chainsides. 

A light action is enough rod if the fishing is limited to the smaller 
streams or ponds, but the heavier medium action is more suitable 
for larger bodies of water where the fish may approach record size. 
The medium rod is also indicated where the underwater vegetation 
is heavy and a little horsing may be necessary to keep a good fish 
in open water. 
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Spin-casting reel. Courtesy Pflueger Corporation 


Bearing in mind that the pickerel lives close to shore, and is 
frequently fished for in streams and small ponds with overhanging 
vegetation, the rod should be short enough for close work. Most 
spinning rods average 6 to 7 feet, and the pickerel fisherman should 
select one in the neighborhood of 6 feet. 

Most spinning rods are made of glass. It is an ideal material— 
tough and flexible, and it requires a minimum of care. 

I have always leaned toward the original open-face spinning 
reel, but many experienced fishermen prefer the closed-face or 
spin-casting style. The open-face is of simple construction, fairly 
easy to make minor repairs on, and one on which I find a tangled 
line presents less of a problem. However, just about any size or 
style of fresh-water spinning reel will serve the pickerel angler 
well. Its line capacity doesn’t have to exceed a hundred yards, but 
the spool should be well filled for the best casting. It should be 
equipped with a drag which can be adjusted to the breaking point 
of the line. 
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The spinning reel gets a good deal of wear, and requires more 
attention than any other item of spinning tackle. It should be kept 
well lubricated and free of sand and other foreign matter. 

Monofilament is the usual choice in a spinning or spin-cast line, 
and it has many advantages. Since it is almost invisible in the water, 
the need for a terminal leader is eliminated. It also casts well, though 
the inexpensive ones can become somewhat stiff in cold weather. 
Monofilament will gradually weaken toward the lure end as it 
becomes worn from repeated casting, but otherwise it requires no 
attention. The terminal end should be tested frequently, and the 
weakened portion broken off. 

Under normal fishing conditions, a 6-pound test line will handle 
any pickerel that swims, the exception being in water filled with 
heavy vegetation, stumps, or brush. Under these conditions, an 8- or 
10-pound test line should be used. Where the fish run small, a 4- 


Spinning reel—open-faced. Courtesy Pflueger Corporation 
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The open-faced spinning reel and a light to medium rod is ideal for 
pickerel fishing as this North Carolina angler has proved. Courtesy 
North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission 


Open-faced spinning reel, light glass rod and monofilament line. 
Courtesy The Garcia Corporation 
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A fine string of New Jersey chain pickerel taken on a spinning out- 
fit. Courtesy New Jersey Division of Fish and Game 
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A spin-casting outfit was used to 
Wildlife Resources Commission 


erel. Courtesy North Carolina 
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pound test line is ideal. A light line adds casting distance and re- 
duces water disturbance. 

One of the beauties of spinning tackle is that most reels come 
equipped with two spools, and each can be filled with a different 
test line. 

As mentioned previously, the drag on the reel should be set 
so that the reel will turn before the breaking point of the line is 
reached. This can be determined by simply reeling the line to within 
a foot or so of the end and testing by pulling with the hand. 

In spinfishing the need for terminal tackle is practically elimi- 
nated. The pickerel has sharp teeth, but I have never had one cut 
a monofilament line. Consequently, I do not recommend wire 
leaders such as pike and musky anglers employ. A small snap 
swivel, fastened to the end of the line, is handy for changing lures, 
and it helps reduce line twist when revolving lures are used. For 
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Spinning makes available a wide selection of lures. Courtesy The 
Garcia Corporation 
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most of my pickerel fishing, however, I simply tie a loop in the end 
of the monofilament, and fasten lures by running the loop through 
the eye of the lure or hook and then passing the lure or hook back 
through the loop. I feel this method permits me to get the best 
action out of the lure. I probably have more of a problem with my 
line twisting than I would if I used a swivel, but it has not bothered 
me to any extent. 

One of the joys of spinning tackle is the wide choice of lures it 
makes available to the angler. With the*addition of a split shot or 
two, the spinfishing angler can even use flies, streamers and the 
tiny lures designed for use with a fly rod. 

The age-old spoons of red and white, orange or yellow have 
probably taken more pickerel than any other type of artificial lure. 
A spoon 2 or 3 inches long handles well on spinning tackle, and 
in most instances a strip of pork rind will make the lure just about 
irresistible to a belligerent old pickerel. 

For early morning and late afternoon fishing, frog and mouse 
imitations are very good. 

Spinner-fly combinations are effective, and if a little casting 
weight is needed, a split shot can be pinched on the line or stem 
of the lure. I am not sure that color makes much difference, but I 
seem to get better results with yellow or orange. I must confess, 
though, that color may hold more appeal for the angler who has 
enjoyed success with a particular one, than for the fish. 


The spinner-fly combination is a good pickerel lure on light tackle 
and it also has appeal for other fish often found in pickerel waters. 
Courtesy Pflueger Corporation 


Spoons of all kinds are favorite pickerel lures. Courtesy The Worth 
Company 


Pickerel waters often contain pan fish and other species. In fact 
during cold weather a combination pickerel—yellow perch string 
is very common. When this is a possibility, the pickerel fisherman 
will get more action from the pan fish if he uses the spinner-fly com- 
bination than he will casting spoons. 

As in most forms of fishing, the thrill of the surface strike is 
an angling highlight, and pickerel fishing is no exception. In small 
streams the best pickerel hole up in the larger pools. And this pool 
Old Chainsides considers his domain. He resents any intrusion. Drop 
a light surface lure into such a pool and it seems literally to explode 
as the king of the streams bombards it. Surface lures are also good 
over weed beds, around logs, stumps, and so on. They are particu- 
larly good during autumn when surface fishing is at its best. The 
best lures gurgle or pop when retrieved. 
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Since the pickerel’s preferred habitat is shallow water, deep 
swimming lures are rarely needed. 

The miscellaneous items of tackle required by the pickerel an- 
gler are limited. There is no need to load up with a lot of superfluous 
gear that does nothing more than clutter up a tackle box. 

The tackle box can be a small one, and I prefer plastic construc- 
tion because it does not rust, nor does it rattle as metal ones are 
inclined to. A stringer is needed to hold the catch, and it should have 
snaps so the fish can be hooked through both lips. Old Chainsides 
can take a lot of punishment, but will live longer this way, and be 
fresher for the trip home. Or the fish can be released if not desired 
- for the table. Many sportsmen like to keep their fish for pictures, but 
then release their entire catch. A pair of pliers has many uses, one 
being the removal of lures from the teeth-lined mouth of the pick- 
erel. Some type of knife is needed, as are sinkers, a bobber or two 
for live bait fishing, a landing net, bottle of pork rind, a small box 
of swivels, screwdriver, tube of reel lubricant, a couple of rubber 
bands for holding line on the idle open-face reel, a small supply of 
hooks, and a disgorger for removing deeply taken lures. A hook 
hone is necessary for keeping hooks needle sharp for the pickerel’s 
tough mouth. 

The conventional spinning cast is the overhead method in which 
the forward cast is started from the one o'clock position above and 
slightly to the rear of the caster’s shoulder. Such a cast is easy to 
master, accurate, and should be used whenever possible. 

There are times, however, when conditions do not permit an 
overhead cast. Pickerel like the shoreline and it is often necessary 
to cast beneath overhanging branches, vegetation, or other cover 
in order to place the lure where it will interest a pickerel. Remem- 
ber, Old Chainsides does not like to go out of his way for a meal. 
For this reason the pickerel fisherman should master the side cast. 
Such a cast is required to get the lure back into such pickerel lairs. 

I have also learned that when conditions demand that a lure be 
dropped lightly on the water, I can accomplish this better with a 
side cast than with the conventional overhead. The reason is ob- 
vious, as the side cast sends the lure sailing just above the surface 
of the water. 

Another trick that works for short casts in close places is a 
slingshot cast by which a lure is grasped in one hand while the other 
hand handles the rod and reel in the usual manner. The lure is 
drawn back so as to put a downward bend in the rod, and then re- 
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leased, permitting the spring in the rod to shoot the lure toward 
the target. For safety reasons the lure should be gripped back of 
all hooks to eliminate the possibility of driving a hook into the hand. 

Short casts can also be made underhand by swinging the lure 
the way a cane pole is used to cast out a baited hook. 

Usually a pickerel likes a fairly fast, spasmodic retrieve, but if 
this does not work try something else. When surface lures are used, 
the slow pause-and-jerk bass formula often gets results. 

Pickerel can have an exasperating habit of following a lure to 
the boat or the angler’s feet without striking. When this happens, 
a quick repeat cast into the area where the fish was last seen can 
sometimes induce a strike. Speeding up the retrieve may also help— 
or give the lure a figure-eight swirl just before taking it from the 
water. 

The angler should always be on the alert for a strike so he can 
react quickly. A sharp flick of the wrist will set the hook—and then 
prepare for an immediate jump. Keep a tight line, and by all means 
use that landing net when the fight is over and the fish gasps on its 
side. Lifting a pickerel from the water with the rod, line, and lure 
is a sure way to lose a hard-won prize. 

Bearing in mind the pickerel’s choice hangouts and its reluc- 
tance to travel far, the wise fisherman will cover his water thor- 
oughly and carefully, alternating lures and methods until he finds 
a winning combination. 

Ultralight spinning tackle, featuring 2-pound test lines and tiny 
lures, can make angling for the little pickerels a sporting proposition. 
These little gamesters need only a fair shake tacklewise, and they 
will fight side by side with any member of the pike family. 


Chapter VIII 
FLY FISHING 


WITH THE POSSIBLE EXCEPTION OF SKITTERING—AN ANCIENT FORM OF 
angling by which a piece of pork rind or red flannel is dabbed among 
the weed beds with a long cane pole and a short piece of stout line— 
fly fishing was likely the earliest form of pickerel fishing in which 
artificial lures were used. Baitcasting came later, and gained popu- 
larity among pickerel fishermen. But many productive streamers 
and small spoons were too light for the casting rod, and fly fishing 
remained popular among pickerel fishermen until spinning made 
its debut in America. The versatile, easy to master spinning tackle 
is much better adapted to casting small spoons and light lures than 
is fly tackle. Such lures are difficult to handle with a fly rod, and as 
a result the spinning outfit has just about replaced the fly-fishing out- 
fit for this type of pickerel fishing. The fly rod is still the better 
choice for streamers, however, and this is the niche fly fishing fills 
in modern pickerel angling. 

When the fly rod was in its heyday on pickerel waters, bamboo 
was the leading material for fishing-rod construction, and probably 
more pickerel have been caught on bamboo than on all other types 
of fly rods combined. Today, however, fiberglass is probably a 
better choice for the rugged work called for in bass and pickerel 
fishing. Glass is not only durable, but it has good action and requires 
minimum care. Guides have to be replaced occasionally, but other- 
wise little maintenance is needed. Cork grips become sweat-stained 
and soiled, but soap and water will give them new life. 

The regular bass rod serves admirably for pickerel fishing. It 
should be from 8 to 9 feet long, and of medium weight and action, 
but with enough backbone to whip out wind-resistive streamers, 
bucktails and spinners. Avoid those rods having extremely fast tips, 
and also the other extreme—buggy-whip action. Most anglers al- 
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The relentless pressure of a fly rod subdued this nice pickerel. 


ready own a satisfactory pickerel rod. It’s usually the fisherman’s 
work horse. The one that goes on summer bass-bugging trips, or to 
the mountains in the spring when the streams are roily and worms 
are best for trout. It has the muscle to whip a lunker pickerel, but 
is light enough to make doing so a sporting proposition. 

There are no particular requirements in so far as the fly reel is 
concerned. Its only function is to hold the line. The average fresh- 
water fisherman probably owns several that will fill the bill. 

I personally prefer an automatic reel. The spring lever can be 
operated with the little finger of the rod hand, and loose line can 
be kept out of the boat or water. Many anglers like to drop the line 
in coils in the bottom of their boat as they work a fish in, but this 
method creates the possibility of a tangled line when a big pickerel 
makes that second run, and you have to give him line, or risk snap- 
ping a leader. 

Automatic reels are usually a little heavier than the single-action 
kind, and therefore balance a sturdy rod better. The improved bal- 
ance relieves wrist strain during long sessions of casting. 
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The automatic reel is more susceptible to mechanical breakdown 
than is the single-action kind, however, and thus requires a little 
more attention. It’s mostly just a matter of keeping the reel well 
lubricated, though. 

The line is the key to successful fly casting. It must fit the rod. 
It is here that most would-be fly fishermen fail, and because their 
tackle is improperly balanced they never become proficient—try 
as they may. 

Rod manufacturers recommend the correct weight line for each 
rod they produce, and this is a good starting point. The angler who 
follows this recommendation will not be far off, though experience 
may later dictate a different size. Fly lines are built in both level 
and tapered sizes. The level line is of the same diameter from butt 
to terminal end, and it has a single letter designation—C, D, or E, 
for example. Size C is larger than E, the size decreasing with the 
alphabet. Tapered lines carry a three-letter designation. An HDH 
line means that the middle section is of the larger D size, but both 


There is no back cast problem for the fly fisherman on ponds and 
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This fat Pennsylvania chain pickerel went for a white marabou. Cour- 
tesy Ned Smith 


the butt and terminal sections taper off to the smaller size. 

In fly fishing, the line, not the lure, is cast. In fact the light lure, 
be it a fly or spoon, simply follows along and lands lightly on the 
water as the line straightens out at the end of a cast. This is why it is 
so important that the line and rod be balanced. Level lines are en- 
tirely satisfactory for most pickerel fishing, but the expert fly fisher- 
man may prefer the tapered kind. 

Leaders too are of both level and tapered design, but unless the 
angler plans to fish with dry flies—rare in pickerel fishing—the level 
leader will serve him well. Modern leaders are of monofilament, 
durable, and a joy to handle. The smaller sizes are more likely to 
slip between the pickerel’s sharp teeth and the risk of severance is 
less than with the large ones. On the long, willowy fly rod, a 6-pound 
test leader should land the toughest of pickerels. In fact, a 4-pound 
test is strong enough for most waters. It should be 6 to 8 feet long. 

Pickerel of a size which will interest most anglers feed primarily 
on small fish, so lures that most nearly resemble this form of aquatic 
life are usually the most productive. Streamers, bucktails, and mara- 
bous are the pickerel angler’s meat. And the pattern isn’t too impor- 
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SPINNING AND FLY ROD No. 6TMU 
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The fly rod, spin-casting rod, and spinning rod all find a spot in the 
pickerel fisherman’s tackle. Courtesy Wright and McGill Company 


tant, though yellow, red and orange are favorite colors. Try a Royal 
Coachman, Colonel Bates, or Mickey Finn. Ravenous pickerel will 
tear them to shreds, so carry a good supply. Also good are orange 
or red and white bucktails and yellow, red, or white marabou 
streamers. 

Small plugs and spoons are also effective, but are best used with 
casting or spinning tackle. Once in a while bass popping bugs pro- 
duce well, and they can be handled on a pickerel rod. Patterns that 
resemble frogs or mice should get most attention from Old Chain- 
sides. 

More important than the pattern is the manner in which the 
lures are retrieved. Streamers should imitate the action of the min- 
nows they represent. Make them dart through the water, flutter, 
sink slowly and then suddenly come to life. Study the actions of real 
minnows, and try to copy them. Bugs should gurgle along the sur- 
face in the jerky movement of a frog that suddenly realizes it is in 
“no frog’s land.” 
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And most important of all is fishing the lure in water where the 
pickerel is most likely to hang out. Around weed beds, old logs, 
debris, and the like. Remember, the pickerel is a lurker. He is not 
going far for his food, so the angler who accommodates him is most 
likely to do business with him. 

There are many good books and pamphlets on the techniques 
of fly casting, and these together with some tutoring from an ex- 
perienced fly-rod man should enable the novice to gain proficiency 
rapidly. A thorough understanding of the part the rod and line play 
in casting will speed up the process. 


Here, I can probably be of more help to the aspiring pickerel 
angler by pointing out the usual mistakes of the beginner, rather 
than attempting to set up step-by-step lessons. One common mis- 
take is to start the back cast with too much line on the water. In 
order to avoid disturbance as much as possible, the rod should be 
raised to approximately a 45-degree angle, and most of the line lifted 
from the water before the back cast is started. Another mistake most 
beginners are guilty of is starting the forward cast before the line 
straightens out on the back cast. Experience teaches the angler to 
wait until he feels the tug of the line, and he is then ready for the 
forward cast. The forward cast should be started from about the 
2 o'clock position. 

The overhand cast is the best to start with, but as an angler gets 
adjusted to the rhythm, he should experiment with other angles. 
Deviations will be necessary to get a fly or bug under overhanging 
vegetation where a big pickerel lurks, unwilling to move far for 
his meal. 

One of the major drawbacks to fly fishing is the need for room 
to the angler’s rear for the back cast. He needs as much room be- 
hind him as he does to his front. On ponds and lakes when the fisher- 
man is working from a boat and either toward the shore or parallel 
to it, this does not present a problem. However, on streams, par- 
ticularly the small ones pickerel like to frequent, the lack of room 
for the back cast makes the use of the fly rod difficult. One way to 
cope with this is by use of the roll cast. To accomplish it the angler 
raises the rod, lifting the line almost completely from the water, 
and then, with a sharp downward movement, flips the line out over 
the water again. It is difficult to get much distance with such a cast, 
but on the kind of water where it is needed, there is rarely any need 
for distance. The pickerel fisherman who plans to use his fly rod for 
stream fishing should master this cast. He can do so in his back yard. 
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In some situations the fly rod can be used much in the manner 
of a cane pole, swinging the line and lure back and forth and drop- 
ping the lure in the water in the manner of the bait fisherman. It 
is a crude but sometimes effective method that would make the 
dry-fly purist cringe in horror. 

When working the streamer, fly, or bug, the rod tip is pointed 
in the general direction of the lure and the left hand grasps the line 
between the rod handle and the first guide. The line is stripped in 
according to the speed the angler thinks*will be most productive. 
When a fish strikes, the angler strikes back with both hands. The 
rod hand flicks the rod tip up, and at the same time the left hand 
yanks the line. 

In fighting a fish, the rod should be kept an an angle of approxi- 
mately 45 degrees, in order to utilize the relentless play of a good 
fly rod. It tires a fish quickly. 

It is difficult to get a lure down deep with a fly outfit, and there 
are other angling situations that make fly fishing impractical, but 
where the conditions are right there is no other angling thrill quite 
like battling a big pickerel on the wandlike fly rod. It telegraphs 
every violent lunge of the fighting fish. 

Any serious pickerel angler should give fly fishing a try. 


Chapter IX 
BAITCASTING 


BAITCASTING OR PLUG CASTING, DIFFICULT TO MASTER, BUT HIGHLY 
effective in the hands of an expert, has been the undoing of many a 
lunker old pickerel. In no other form of casting does the angler 
enjoy more control over his lure, and the work of an accomplished 
caster is a joy to watch. With little more than a flick of the wrist, he 
sends his plug or spoon arching through the air toward a weed bed 
or a patch of lily pads that fairly yell, “Bass or pickerel.” At just 
the right moment his thumb clamps down on the revolving reel 
spool and the lure plops down—right on target. 

As the lure hits the water and the rod and reel automatically 
shift to the left hand, the angler’s right hand grasps the reel handle 
and starts the retrieve—if he is using a spoon or underwater lure. 
If the caster is fishing a surface lure he may elect to let it lie motion- 
less for a minute or so, or twitch it ever so lightly with his rod. 
This is a bass fisherman’s trick that sometimes works for pickerel. 
And this is the joy of baitcasting. With fingertip control the angler 
can perform all kinds of fish-catching magic. 

Probably the best known pickerel outfit in the United States is 
the baitcasting rod and reel and a red and white spoon decorated 
with a strip of pork rind. It has been the favorite of generations 
of successful pickerel anglers, and still ranks high among those who 
know their pickerel fishing. 

Baitcasting has been a popular form of angling in America since 
the casting reel was invented by a Kentucky watchmaker back in 
1810. Unlike the fixed-spool principle employed in spinning, the 
casting-reel spool revolves as the weight of the lure pulls the line 
from it. And therein lies the pitfall for the beginner. In order to 
prevent the momentum of the rapidly spinning reel from overrun- 
ning itself and thereby reversing the line and causing a hopeless 
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An underwater casting lure fooled this handsome Virginia chain 
pickerel. Courtesy Leon Kesteloo, Virginia Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries 


tangle, better known as a “bird’s nest,” the caster must maintain 
steady pressure on the spool with his thumb. Thumbing the line re- 
quires an educated and sensitive touch which is developed only 
through experience. Once he gets the knack of it, however, the bait 
caster possesses invaluable control and accuracy. 

Modern casting rods come in a variety of lengths and actions, 
and for the pickerel fisherman the selection of the proper rod is 
mostly a matter of personal fancy. If he is already a bass fisherman 
he likely has several rods that will do the job for him. 

Casting rods range in length from stubby 3- or 4-footers to wil- 
lowy 6- or 7-footers. The advantages of longer rods are increased 
casting distances and the ability they give the angler to cast lighter 
lures—particularly when the length is combined with light action. 
The shorter sticks are difficult to cast with, even when moderate 
weight lures are used. The need for such rods is limited to small 
streams or lake areas where casting room is restricted by overhang- 
ing vines or trees. 
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Spoons are old favorites of the pickerel fisherman. Courtesy the Reb 
Manufacturing Company 


My choice for a pickerel stick is a medium action casting rod of 
approximately 6 feet, with the action going well down into the 
middle of the rod. It will handle most lures designed for casting 
tackle, do a satisfactory job of trolling, and serves well for bait fish- 
ing with live minnows. And if I want to shift from baitcasting to 
spincasting all I have to do is change reels and I am in business. 
With the spincasting reel I can bring into play a much wider selec- 
tion of light lures. 

Today, the better casting rods are made of glass, and most are 
built in two sections for ease in transporting. 

The reel is the key to casting success with baitcasting tackle, 
and if the angler feels like splurging in his outlay for tackle, this is 
the area in which to do it. Most reels are “quadruple multiplying” 
which means that for each turn of the reel handle the spool is turned 
four times. This feature gives the baitcaster the ability to vary tre- 
mendously the speed of his lure as he retrieves it. Another important 
feature is the level winding device which guides the line evenly 
onto the spool. Without it the angler must use his fingers, and his 


Plugs resembling small pickerel are often good. Courtesy The Garcia 
Corporation 


attention is divided between fishing his lure properly and winding 
the line evenly. The reel spool is almost impossible to thumb prop- 
erly if the line is not wound smoothly on it. 

While the free spool reel has long been popular among salt- 
water anglers, it was not until recent years that this principle was 
adopted by some manufacturers of fresh-water reels. In the absence 
of the free spool device the reel handles revolve as the spool turns. 
On the more modern free spool reels the handles remain stationary 
on the cast, but engage the spool when the retrieve is started. This 
is a nice feature, though the whirling reel handles do not bother 
the experienced baitcaster. 

Oil is the life blood of the casting reel. It is as necessary to the 
proper functioning of the reel as it is to the elimination of excessive 
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The baitcasting rod has enough backbone to drive sharp hooks into 
the bony mouth of a pickerel. Courtesy The Worth Company 


wear. The angler who takes pride in his tackle keeps a small can 
of lubricating oil in his tackle box and uses it frequently, even dur- 
ing a fishing trip. 

The first casting line I owned was made, I believe, of silk. Silk 
lines were extremely popular in the mid thirties, but they required 
a good deal of care. I still wince as I recall a summer morning years 
ago on a good pickerel pond in Virginia. I had just purchased a 
new surface plug, a sizeable investment for a rural lad in those 
depression days, and visions of hungry pickerel cracking ragged 
holes in the surface of the mist-covered water danced before my 
eyes. With the shiny new lure dangling the prescribed six inches 
from the tip of my rod, I took aim at a pocket in a nearby weed bed 
and the lure sailed forth in the fresh morning air. But alas! It kept 
on sailing and landed somewhere high on the wooded cliff on the 
opposite side of the pond. The line fell limply on the water, and de- 
jectedly I reeled in. I tested the line and found it had rotted com- 
pletely because I had neglected to dry it after an earlier trip. 
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A medium action glass rod of approximately 6 feet in length is a good 
choice for pickerel. 


I spent the rest of the morning searching vainly for that prized 
plug, and finally went home and built a crude line dryer. I still own 
that line dryer, but rarely use it any more, as modern nylon lines 
do not require the attention those early silk ones did. 

Faulty rod guides can ruin a line quickly and should be checked 
occasionally for grooves or rough surfaces. The terminal end of a 
casting line is subjected to excessive wear. It should be checked fre- 
quently and the weakened section broken off. Ten or twelve feet 
of monofilament tied to the end of the casting line can eliminate 
most of this problem. 


The free spool is a good feature of modern baitcasting reels. Courtesy 
The Pflueger Company 
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While braided nylon is still the popular choice in casting lines, 
several line manufacturers have come out with an oval monofila- 
ment baitcasting line that has restored to baitcasting some of the 
advantages lost to spinning when that form of angling first made 
its appearance. The oval shape causes the line to wind snugly on 
the reel spool. 

For the greatest efficiency in casting, the reel spool should be 
filled. However, inexpensive line can be used to back a 100 yards 
of high-grade casting line. 

Because the casting rod has more backbone than the spinning 
rod, a heavier casting line is needed. However, a 6- or 8-pound test 
line will serve satisfactorily for most pickerel fishing. 

A leader is an absolute necessity on the terminal end of a braided 
line. For the braided line will not slip between the fish’s teeth as 


Both spin-casting and baitcasting reels can be used on baitcasting 
rods. Courtesy The Heddon Company 
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easily as does monofilament, and the pickerel’s sharp teeth would 
soon tear it to shreds. Nor does the braided line have the translucent 
qualities of monofilament, and fastened directly to the lure it serves 
as a flag to a wary pickerel. The length of the leader is not overly 
important, though the very long ones save wear on the casting line. 
A 5- or 6-foot leader is a good choice. Its pound test should be less 
than that of the line so the leader, and not the line, will part if a 
lure has to be broken off after becoming hopelessly snagged. 

While some pickerel anglers use wire leaders, I have never found 
them necessary. I may someday tangle with a lunker chain and lose 
him because of a severed monofilament leader. When this happens 
I may change my mind. In the meantime I will stick with monofila- 
ment. For pike and musky I go along with the wire, but for pick- 
erel—no. 

Small snap swivels do not hamper the action of large casting 
lures so I use them with a baitcasting outfit. 

The time-tested pickerel lure is the spoon—red and white, or- 
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A variety of colors and designs are available to the pickerel fisher- 
man selecting his lures. Courtesy The Reb Manufacturing Company 
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Spinning angler and baitcaster preparing for a go after pickerel. Cour- 
tesy The Coleman Company 


ange and white, yellow gold, silver—choose your color. Red and 
white is probably the most popular color combination, though those 
of orange and yellow have taken their share of pickerel. In extremely 
clear water, the flash of a bright silver spoon may frighten a spooky 
fish, and under these conditions the more subdued gold is a better 
selection. However, in murky waters the bright silver may be neces- 
sary to attract the pickerel’s attention. 

Pork rind undoubtedly adds to the attractiveness of a spoon, 
though there are times when success can come just as quickly with- 
out it. The rind can be tailored to the angler’s fancy. Some prefer 
a single narrow strip, while others prefer a forked cut. I doubt that 
it makes much difference to the pickerel. Colors come into play 
here also. White is the usual choice, though green, black and other 
shades are available. Some anglers like flashy metal and brilliant 
colors such as blood-tone red. The spoon should be retrieved rapidly 
to attract pickerel in most instances. 
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Spinner-fly combinations are pickerel favorites, but used more 
with spinning tackle than with baitcasting. 

Weedless devices, available for spoons and spinners, are prob- 
ably more valuable in fishing for the weed loving pickerel than for 
any other kind of fish. A major objection to them is that they may 
cause an increase in the number of missed strikes. Conventional 
lures can be made reasonably weedless by fastening a duster of 
feathers over the hooks. Lure manufacturers have long recognized 
the need for weedless lures for the pickerel fisherman. 

Jointed underwater plugs resembling small pickerel appeal to 
the cannibalistic instincts of the greedy chains that often feed on 
their own young. Big pickerel may also strike plugs in spite—re- 
sentful of the intrusion by a saucy youngster. Also productive are 
the long slender plugs that resemble shiners and other forms of 
minnow life. White is a good color for plugs, and some anglers con- 
sider the perch finish the best for pickerel. The Hot Shot, Hump- 
back, Rebel, Rapala, and Lucky 13 are among the better pickerel 
plugs. 

The slashing surface strike is a major contribution of the pickerel 
to the angling world, and every angler should strive for surface 
action when possible. Pickerel sometimes hit on the top more quickly 
than they do underwater. They no doubt think the commotion on 
the surface is an exotic meal in the form of a frog, mouse, or small 
bird. Lures that kick up a mild commotion are the best choice for 
this type of fishing. I like the ones with tiny propellers fore and aft, 
but others may be just as effective. Plugs are not ordinarily retrieved 
at the fast speed recommended for spoons and spinners. 

While baitcasting is the most difficult to master, it is by no means 
beyond the capability of the average angler. The beginner should 
stick to the overhead cast until he gains some proficiency. He can 
then experiment with other angles which are often so necessary 
in pickerel fishing. 

A common mistake of the novice is the attempt to go for dis- 
tance—a cordial invitation to a backlash. Distance will come natu- 
rally with practice. Forget about it initially. During the casting pro- 
cess the reel handles should be kept upward, as this is the only 
position in which the thumb can control the revolving spoon. 

The pickerel fisherman’s education is not complete until he has 
mastered baitcasting. 


Chapter X 
FISHING WITH NATURAL BAITS 


THE RED-AND-WHITE BOBBER DANCES ON THE SURFACE. THE VETERAN 
angler, grunting his satisfaction with the lively minnow on the end 
of his bait-fishing tackle, settles back for a more comfortable position. 

It is Indian summer, and the woods surrounding the shimmering 
pond are alive with color. A light breeze ripples the blue water, 
and the boat swings gently on its anchor. From the far end of the 
pond a canoe paddle reflects the bright sunlight as a pair of anglers 
methodically work the shoreline with light spinning tackle. 

Smoke from the angler’s battered pipe curls skyward as he keeps 
one eye on his busy bobber while drinking in the beauty of his 
surroundings. 

But suddenly he straightens from his half-slumped position, 
and gets a firmer grip on his rod. He takes care not to disturb the 
action being relayed to him by the bobber, however. It suddenly 
stops its lively dance, and then slowly sinks beneath the surface 
and disappears. The angler cautiously lets out line so there will be 
no telltale tension to warn the fish. 

Set the hook, now? Not in your life he won't! 

Suddenly the bobber pops back to the surface and remains al- 
most motionless for a seeming eternity. 

Then, just as it did the first time, the bobber sinks and again 
disappears. But this time our angler goes into action! Carefully he 
takes up the slack in his line, and with a flick of his wrist, drives the 
hook home. Now the rod gets into the act for the first time on its 
own. It bends into a bow, on the verge of doubling, and flexes with 
every powerful lunge of the big fish. The angler plays the game 
like the veteran he is, keeping a tight line, and biding his time. 
Gradually the relentless rod does its job, and the angler slips his 
big boat net under 5 pounds of glistening chain pickerel. 
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A veteran pickerel angler with a pair of lunkers taken on live min- 
nows. Chain pickerel and largemouth bass. 
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This is minnow fishing. Spectacular? No. There is no slashing 
surface strike—and hooked deep, the pickerel rarely leaps or tail 
walks. But in no other form of pickerel fishing is patience, an under- 
standing of the pickerel’s habits, and a knowledge of its habitat more 
important. And while there may be greater thrills in angling, there 
are none quite like seeing that dancing bobber suddenly disappear 
into the blue depths of prime pickerel water. 

It is an infallible routine the pickerel follows in taking a minnow. 
The angler can depend upon it and react accordingly. Familiarity 
with the routine is necessary to successful live-bait fishing, for to 
ignore it means a loss of many good fish. 

The lurking pickerel, from his ambush position in a weed bed 
or beneath a log or stump, makes a lightening-like pounce on the 
unsuspecting minnow, grabbing it crosswise or tail first and making 
a short run. This is the first indication to the angler that he has a 
customer, but if he strikes at this point he will usually end up with 
nothing more than a bare hook or a badly mangled minnow. So the 
angler waits. 

After that first short run the fish stops, or swims slowly, and turns 
the minnow around in its bony mouth to be swallowed head first. 
This accomplished, he swims off, and as the bobber sinks out of 
sight the second time, the angler sets the hook and usually lands his 
fish. If the angler is fishing shallow in deep water, or if the pickerel 
makes his initial run into deep water, the bobber may not come 
back to the surface. The angler must then rely upon the motion of 
his line to read the fish’s actions. 

Since all of the pickerels are primarily fish eaters, minnows of 
various kinds are favorites of the natural bait fisherman. Small 
chubs and suckers, the brightly colored little dace, silver-sided 
shiners, the killfishes of the tidal rivers—all will take pickerel. While 
an angler may have a preference, availability of the various species 
usually determines which to use. 

The killfish is an extremely durable little creature, and durability 
is one of its better qualities. Though taken from salt or brackish 
water, they survive well in fresh water and seldom die in a minnow 
pail—a problem that plagues live-bait fishermen. They are a favorite 
of Maryland anglers, who fondly call them bull minnows. Small 
chubs and suckers are also reasonably hardy. 

Though not as tough as other species, the shiner makes an ex- 
cellent bait because its bright silver color attracts the pickerel’s 
attention. 
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Lunker chain pickerel taken from North Carolina’s East Lake. Cour- 
tesy North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission 
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While minnows of various sizes will take pickerel, Old Chain- 
sides’ eyes are often bigger than his stomach, and he likes a big 
mouthful. The lunker fisherman prefers big minnows. Those rang- 
ing from 3 to 5 inches are good choices for pickerel. However, the 
angler should not pass up a fishing jaunt just because he cannot 
secure minnows that large. Small ones will take pickerel too. 

Old-time fishermen seem to be split between the virtues of 
hooking the minnow through the lips or through the back. I prefer 
the lip hookup because there is less chance of injuring the minnow— 
particularly when casting or retrieving it. While long casts are not 
necessary for minnow fishing, the angler should be able to get his 
lure out 10 or 20 feet in order to cover the water around his boat. 

When the back hookup is used the minnow should be hooked be- 
hind or in front of the dorsal fin. Care should be taken to avoid 
the backbone or the minnow will be crippled. This method is good 
if the minnow is to be fished right beside the boat, as is more often 
the case in crappie fishing. 

The hook should be small enough to permit the minnow to swim 
reasonably well, but large enough to handle a 6- or 8-pound fish. 
Sizes may range from 2 to 2/0, and the angler can make his selec- 
tion based upon the size of his minnows and the likelihood of the 
water harboring lunker pickerel. Most minnow fishermen prefer a 
long shank as it keeps the fish from swallowing the hook, and if 
the fish is hooked deep, it is easier to grasp with a pair of pliers. 

While some fishermen like to give the minnow a free rein, I 
prefer a bobber and a couple of split shot for pickerel fishing. If 
no weight is used the minnow has a tendency to seek the surface, 
and may spend most of the time finning slowly just beneath the sur- 
face. A split shot or two will keep him down where the lunkers hang 
out. Although a bobber may be a hindrance in fishing minnows 
for bass and trout, the manner in which the fish takes the minnow 
makes it invaluable for pickerel fishing. There is no need for a 
large bobber. It should be just large enough to prevent the minnow 
from pulling it under. No need to stir the angler’s adrenaline un- 
necessarily! While the resistance of a bobber does not seem to 
disturb the pickerel, it could spook a more finicky species, and it 
is a rare pickerel fisherman who wants to pass up a bonus bass 
or trout. 

Another advantage the bobber offers is the suspension of the 
minnow above the weed beds, or at the depth the pickerel is most 
likely to be feeding. This may be only 2 or 3 feet. A minnow buried 
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The spinning rod is ideal for bait fishing for pickerel. Courtesy The 
Garcia Corporation 


deep in a bed of aquatic vegetation is not likely to catch anything. 

The minnow fisherman can take his choice between baitcasting, 
fly or spinning tackle. However, versatile spinning or spincasting 
tackle seems to be the most popular choice. The minnow is easier 
to cast on spinning tackle, and is not as likely to be snapped off on 
the cast. 

Obtaining minnows can be almost as much of a challenge as 
catching pickerel. And sometimes more difficult. 

If the angler lives in the vicinity of a minnow farm or bait store, 
it may be just a matter of purchasing what he wants—or feels he 
can afford. Live minnows are not necessarily an inexpensive bait. 
Some boat liveries sell them, and this is better than transporting 
the fragile little fish long distances to the fishing site. 

Many anglers—particularly those living in rural areas—catch 
their own minnows, but state laws usually cover this activity and 
should be consulted. 

Small minnow seines are popular and can be handled easily by 
a pair of anglers hauling one through the pools in small creeks or 
the shallow coves of a lake or river. In fact, one man can usually 
handle such a seine, scooting it along in front of him. Often a single 
scoop of the seine will take all the bait a small party of anglers needs 
for a one day trip. Minnows are as sensitive to exploitation as are 
other forms of wildlife, and the angler should take no more than he 
can use. I have seen small streams, convenient to good highways, 
cleaned of most minnow life in a single summer. 

The minnow trap is also handy for collecting bait, and it re- 
quires little or no effort on the part of the angler. The process is 
slower than seining, however. The traps are of wire construction 
with funnels which permit the fish to enter, but which prohibit their 
escape. A trap baited with bread crumbs and lowered into a good 
minnow hole will usually take enough minnows for a single trip. 
But here again, local laws should be checked, as they vary greatly 
from one locality to another. 

Frogs will also attract pickerel, but they are harder to collect 
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Lunker pickerel taken from Virginia’s Chickahominy Lake on a live 
minnow. 
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and generally are not as satisfactory as minnows. True, a juicy frog 
dropped into a big pickerel lair is almost sure to induce a vicious 
strike, but it is more difficult to get the lively action from a frog— 
action which a minnow produces. 

Frogs can be hooked through the lips in the same manner used 
for minnows—or hooked through one of its hind legs. If the frog is 
to be cast any distance and then retrieved, the lips are the best bet. 

In rare cases a small mouse may be just the thing with which to 
outwit a foxy pickerel, but for day in and day out fishing their use 
is limited. There is the story of a cagey angler who outwitted a big 
brown trout by fastening a mouse to a large hook, placing both on 
a chip of wood and permitting the chip and its cargo to drift down- 
stream into the big trout’s hole. When the rig had reached the proper 
point he flipped the mouse from the chip of wood, and—you can 
imagine what happened as the mouse streaked for shore. I am sure 
the same trick would work for pickerel, though I have never tried it. 

In addition to minnows, frogs, and mice, the pickerel has been 


Another good chain pickerel taken from Virginia’s Chickahominy 
Lake on a live minnow. This catch was made in March. 


Live bait fishermen on Chickahominy Lake in Virginia. 
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Young anglers often take good pickerel on live bait. 
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known to eat snakes, turtles, midges, mayflies, dragon flies, duck- 
lings, and muskrats. A 19-inch pickerel taken from Schoolhouse 
Pond, Charleston, Rhode Island, on May 3, 1955, had a 1244-inch 
pickerel protruding from its mouth! 

Selectivity of food by the pickerel seems to be based more upon 
the abundance and ease of capture than upon a preference of one 
food over another. 

Except for minnows and frogs, most of the creatures listed are 
highly impracticable as baits, but they provide a lot of room in 
which the imaginative angler can experiment. 


Chapter XI 
ICE FISHING 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ICE FISHING FOR CHAIN PICKEREL IS ATTESTED 
to by the concern expressed by several state fish and game depart- 
ments for the effects this method of fishing might have on the 
species. Size limits, creel limits, and closed seasons have all been 
employed by a few states to control the harvest of the popular fish. 
Biologists in both Connecticut and Rhode Island have expressed 
fear over the effect unrestricted ice fishing might have on their pick- 
erel populations. One Connecticut biologist estimated that ice 
fishermen were five times more successful than summer anglers. 
And the harvest of New Jersey ice fishermen is considered to ex- 
ceed that of open-water anglers by at least twofold. 

There is also substantial evidence that ice fishing is highly selec- 
tive of the female pickerel. 

On the other hand, the better pickerel states recognize the 
importance of the chain to the sport of ice fishing, and their re- 
strictions have been limited to those felt necessary to protect the 
species. 

Good pickerel fishing is seldom far from shore—even in the 
winter, and a party of anglers can chop a dozen or so holes in the 
ice and tend them from a warming fire built on the shore. Pickerel 
concentrations are heaviest in the shallows in late winter or early 
spring just before the ice goes out. However, some ice fishermen 
like to fish deeper water in quest of larger pickerel. Ice fishing is 
a gregarious sport, attractive to anglers of all ages and to both 
sexes. In parts of the country where the ice cover permits it, ice 
fishing is one of the top winter sports. 

Once he has selected a pond or lake inhabitated by pickerel, 
the angler must then make a decision as to where he will fish. 
This should be given careful consideration as the freedom of move- 
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A fine catch of chain pickerel taken through the ice of a New Hamp- 
shire lake. Courtesy New Hampshire Fish and Game Department 
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Ice cutting auger, insulated boots and warm gloves—all necessary 
to ice fishing success. Courtesy The Worth Company 


ment characteristic of boat fishing is not present in ice fishing. 
Changing ice fishing locations is extremely time consuming. 

Normally, the pickerel’s winter habitat is not much different 
from that he uses in the summer. Vegetation is scarcer, and not 
as easily located through the ice. Generally, the ice fisherman sets 
up his operations in small bays and coves, or close to shore—often 
in water he has learned well during summer, spring or fall fishing 
jaunts. 

The spud is the mark of a veteran ice fisherman. Generations 
of anglers have used them to cut holes through the ice. The spud 
is a heavy spadelike tool with which the angler chops away until he 
breaks through to the open water. However, ice augers have be- 
come extremely popular in recent years and most ice fishermen 
own one or more. They operate on the principle of the carpenter's 
auger bit, and bore holes in the ice large enough to fish through. 
The more expensive ones are equipped with motors—real labor- 
saving devices. 

The laws in some states restrict the number of holes an angler 
can fish, but in any event he should not put out more rigs than 
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he and his party can give proper attention to. If the weather is 
extremely cold, the holes freeze over quickly calling for the fre- 
quent use of an ice dipper to clear them. 

Ice fishermen use all kinds of tackle—jigs, whips, jacks, tip-ups, 
and conventional casting and spinning tackle. The ice fisherman’s 
tackle does not have to be fancy, for there is no opportunity to 
play the fish in the manner characteristic of open water angling. 
It is mostly just a matter of knowing when to strike, and then yank- 
ing the squirming fish through the hole. » 

Most anglers make their own tip-ups. Styles vary, but basically 
a tip-up consists of several hundred feet of line on a crude reel 
which is fastened to an equally as crude rod. When a fish hits 
the lure and makes a run with it, the spinning reel trips a spring 
and a flag flips up to signal the action beneath the ice. This me- 
chanical action gives the tackle its name. Tip-ups can be purchased 
at leading tackle shops in ice fishing country, but many anglers 
make their own, employing all kinds of tripping arrangements. The 
rig has to rest directly over the hole, so it should be equipped 
with some kind of base or stand. Some ice fishermen scoop the 
loose chips of ice—accumulated from boring the hole—into a pile, 
and stick the butt of their rod in this. The mound of loose ice 
usually freezes quickly forming a solid rod holder. 

Real ice fishing buffs keep a good supply of tip-ups, though 
they may use only a few at a time. They are inexpensive to make, 
and their construction is a source of pleasure for many anglers. 
Several winters ago I ran into a couple of high school athletic 
coaches on Deep Creek Lake in western Maryland. They had a 
couple of bushel baskets full of tip-ups of their own design. They 
put them to good use on winter weekends, fishing through the 
frozen surface of the mountain reservoir for pickerel and yellow 
perch. 

When the flag flips up the nearest angler makes a dash for it. 
The reel spins freely as the fish makes off with the bait. The angler 
picks up the rod, lets the fish continue its run until what he thinks 
is the proper moment, sets the hook, and hauls the fish in hand 
over hand. The pickerel angler must keep in mind the chain’s pe- 
culiar method of taking a minnow crosswise or tail first, making 
a short run, and then stopping or swimming slowly while he turns 
the bait around to swallow it head first. The action of the ice 
fishing reel will relay this action to the angler, and he should wait 
until the pickerel moves off on the second run, to strike—and hope- 
fully set the hook and land a prize. | 
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While it is possible to use a bobber or float in ice fishing, most 
anglers seem to prefer fishing without one, relying upon the reel 
to maintain the proper depth and to indicate to the angler when 
he has a customer. 

When using casting or spinning tackle, or one of the stubby 
ice-fishing rods, the angler has to limit his fishing to one hole at 
a time as he has to man the rod just as if he were fishing from 
the shore or a boat. There are advantages to the pickerel fisher- 
man in this kind of fishing as he has better control of his tackle 
and is always there to watch the action as it develops. Such tackle 
is essential, of course, when artificial lures are used as they must 
be jigged up and down to provide the action which will attract 
the fish. 

Live minnows are probably the best bait for pickerel, and if 
they are large and active it may be necessary to use a bobber with 
tip-ups. Otherwise the minnow may trip the sensitive tip-ups. The 
bobber is not as important when minnows are fished with an ice 
rod or a conventional rod. 

A small dip net is absolutely essential for removing the min- 
nows from the pail, as the angler will not want to subject his hands 
to the icy water. 

Pickerel will also fall for spoons, pork rind and similiar arti- 
ficial lures that can be worked up and down, jig fashion. Some 
lure manufacturers make special ice-fishing lures. 

Since he does not have much room in which to play a hefty 
pickerel, the ice fisherman should use monofilament of at least 
10- or 12-pound test. Even 15- or 20-pound test may be advisable 
if the water is known for lunker fish. A certain amount of horsing 
is necessary, and there is the additional risk of the line being cut 
by sharp ice at the edge of the hole. 

Sinkers of various weights should be a part of the ice fisher- 
man’s tackle. He needs the weight to keep a minnow or other form 
of live bait at the depth he thinks the pickerel will be feeding. 

For hauling fishing tackle, minnow bucket, a thermos jug of 
coffee, and other odds and ends of gear that add to the comfort, 
pleasure and success of an ice fishing jaunt, a home-made wooden 
sled is just about ideal. It can be built to the angler’s personal 
tastes. A sled makes an excellent seat once the angler reaches the 
fishing site. 

The weather will dictate how the angler dresses. A common 
mistake is to associate ice fishing with subzero weather and dress 
accordingly. This is sometimes the type of weather the angler 
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encounters, but there are also rare days on the ice when the weather 
is warm and almost balmy. The only solution is to dress in layers 
that can be removed or added to as needed for comfort. The feet, 
particularly, are vulnerable to ice-fishing discomfort. Heavy wool 
socks and rubber insulated boots are recommended to keep the 
feet both warm and dry. Electric socks are good. They operate on 
the principles of electric blankets, with tiny batteries strapped to 
the legs to supply the warmth. 

For real coziness, some type of shelter or windbreak is needed. 
This may be as simple and inexpensive as a sheet of canvas stretched 
between a couple of poles to break the wind, or as elaborate as 
a heated ice shanty. Some anglers erect their shanties on a lake or 
river and leave them there throughout the ice-fishing season. 

For safety reasons the minimum thickness of ice an angler 
should trust is approximately 4 to 6 inches. And if the angler 
plans to drive his automobile onto the ice, a thickness of not less 
than 18 inches is recommended. 

Breakthroughs occur occasionally, and when this happens there 
is nothing like having a buddy or two along to lend quick assis- 
tance. Ice fishing is a gregarious sport and there is safety in num- 
bers. 


Chapter XII 
THE WEATHER 


METEOROLOGISTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY MAKE THEIR WEATHER 
forecasts available to the public. Their predictions, when limited 
to the immediate future, are reasonably accurate. Most weather 
forecasters are professionals, but some good ones are amateurs. 
Their science is an interesting and practical one, but most anglers 
seem to ignore their advice. If the morning breaks clear and fair, 
they go fishing—if a trip has been planned. Many also go if it is 
raining or snowing—usually in hopes the weather will take a 
turn for the better. 

Most anglers fish when they get the opportunity, and not 
just when the conditions are ideal. I include myself in that cate- 
gory. 

And for the angler who wants to buck the weather odds, 
there is no better quarry than the pickerel. In his chosen domain 
he is active in varying degrees all year—hot weather or cold, in 
open water or under the ice, rain or shine. Extremes of weather 
may send him deep—in search of warmth in the winter, or a cooler 
clime in the summer—but the angler who knows the pickerel’s 
habits can usually locate him. Still, weather conditions—tempera- 
ture, tides, rain, clouds, and wind—are important to a degree, and 
the pickerel angler is better off if he heeds them to the extent 
that he can. 

It has not been my experience that the air temperature has 
too much effect on the pickerel’s behavior, though he may be- 
come somewhat sluggish in extremely hot weather where the 
water temperatures may rise to 85 to 90 degrees. One of the attri- 
butes of the fish is its ability to withstand a wide variety of water 
temperatures. The chain is found in warm, sluggish ponds, and 
streams as well as in the colder lakes and rivers. Heat is much 
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more critical in large lakes or rivers than it is in small ponds or 
brushy streams. If a stream is well shaded, pickerel fishing can 
be good in the hottest weather. In lakes, however, pickerel will 
desert the shallows in hot weather, and move out to depths of 
10 or 12 feet—usually seeking water temperatures of 65 to 80 de- 
grees. However, even in hot weather they tend to move back 
into the shallows late in the day, and remain there until early 
morning. 

Of the various weather conditions, extreme heat probably has 
the most effect on the pickerel angler’s chances of success, and 
for this reason midsummer is not considered an ideal season for 
pickerel fishing. 

Cold weather has less effect on pickerel than it does on most 
warm-water fish. They never become dormant, and feed actively 
at temperatures of 60 degrees or less. 

Spring spawning activity starts when the water temperatures 
reach 45 to 50 degrees. 

It is well to keep in mind that water is a great leveler of sud- 
den changes in temperature. The air temperature may go from 
one extreme to another in a matter of hours, but it takes much 
longer for the change to penetrate the depths of a lake or river. 
The shallow water of small streams and ponds is naturally more 
susceptible to drastic changes in the air temperature than is that 
of lakes or rivers. 

Armed with a knowledge of the water the pickerel prefers, it 
is an easy matter for the modern day angler to locate the proper 
depth. All he needs is a fisherman’s thermometer which he can 
lower into the water and test the temperature at various depths. 
With his cord knotted or marked at various intervals, he can 
measure the proper depth and determine where he should work 
his lure or bait. More expensive electronic thermometers permit 
the angler to read the temperature from a meter without the 
bother of having to pull the thermometer back to the surface each 
time he wants to get a new reading. 

Once he has located the most likely depth by determining 
the water temperature, the angler must still search for the pick- 
erel’s most likely cover—aquatic vegetation. 

Wind seems to concern anglers as much, or more, than most 
weather conditions. There is the safety factor, of course. No one 
wants to get caught in a good blow on a large body of water in 
a small fishing boat, but the pickerel fisherman is rarely far from 
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This big New Jersey chain pickerel was taken from East Lake on 
a hot day in June. 
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Cold weather has little or no effect on pickerel f 
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shore. However, a strong wind is extremely disagreeable to fish 
in. Casting is more difficult, and the live-bait fisherman faces the 
problem of keeping his boat anchored securely. Anchors both fore 
and aft make a boat fairly stable, and are necessary when a good 
breeze is sweeping across the fishing water. 

Aside from the inconvenience, a light wind that ripples the 
water can improve the angler’s chances considerably, as the dis- 
turbed surface breaks up his outline, making him less conspicuous 
to the shallow feeding pickerel. It is doubtful that the wind has 
much effect on the pickerel’s behavior. The churning water may 
pick up a fresh supply of oxygen thus stimulating the pickerel’s 
activity. An old angling axiom says to fish the side of a lake or 
pond toward which the wind is blowing, the reason being that 
the action of the wind and water concentrate bait fish and food 
along that shore. Old Chainsides, however, is not as likely to 
roam as are other species of fish, and this thinking has limited 
application in pickerel fishing. A strong wind may cause the lunker 
pickerel to face into the wind as food will most likely approach 
him from that direction. 

Most veteran pickerel anglers insist that fishing is best on a 
cloudy day. I find that this is generally true on lakes or the larger 
rivers, but is less likely to hold on the smaller streams—particularly 
if they are well shaded. Rain probably has very little effect on 
pickerel fishing other than that it is associated with cloudiness. 
Few anglers are willing to fish in a downpour, however. A cold 
rain will gradually lower the water temperature, and eventually 
drive pickerel from the shallows—or if the weather has been hot, 
it may cool warm water and draw them back to the shallows. 
Georgia anglers like to fish for chains in April and May after the 
streams recede into their banks after the spring rains. 

A barometer measures the atmospheric pressure, and for the 
angler who wants to cut his fishing time that thin, it undoubtedly 
has some value. As is true of most fresh-water angling, pickerel 
fishing is usually best when the barometer is rising. On the other 
hand, a falling barometer is generally accepted as an indication 
that the fishing will be poor. 

The famous Solunar Tables, originated by the late John Alden 
Knight, and now published by the Knight family, attempt to pin- 
point the periods when fish will be most active. Many anglers 
swear by them. My own tight schedule has never allowed me 
the time to give them a fair test. 
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A light wind that ripples the water can improve an angler’s chances 


considerably as the disturbed surface breaks up his outline. Courtesy 
North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission 
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Lunker pickerel are often caught in cool weather. Courtesy Massa- 
chusetts Division of Fisheries and Game 


Tides must be taken into consideration when fishing the big 
coastal rivers where lunker chains hang out. While they no doubt 
contribute to the activity of the fish, they are perhaps of more 
importance in determining where an angler should concentrate 
his efforts. 

My introduction to tidal estuary pickerel fishing came in Mary- 
land where my favorites were the Bush, the Naval Academy fa- 
mous Severn, and the South River. The veteran anglers there 
seemed to prefer the high tide, and I often experienced excep- 
tional luck at such times. The incoming tide flooded the grassy 
flats, and no doubt stirred up various forms of marine life which 
the big chains feasted on. The deeper water also permitted the 
fish to venture into the weed beds. On the other hand, New 
Jersey anglers like a low tide as the receding waters pull the 
minnow life out of the protection of weeds and grass, and into 
open water where they are more vulnerable to feeding pickerel. 


Pickerel also hit when the weather is warm and balmy. Courtesy 
Georgia Department of Industry and Trade 


I believe the important point brought out by these conflicting 
lines of thinking, is that both high and low tides create feeding 
conditions that are not present at other times. Fishing can be 
good on either tide. The angler should learn to use each to his 
advantage. 

The chain pickerel, particularly, is a tolerant fish when it 
comes to living conditions, and his tolerance includes the weather. 
The pickerel’s enormous appetite and violent temper probably 
have much more influence upon his willingness to hit a plug or 
spoon than do the vagaries of the weather. 

The wide variety of discomforts the weather can subject a 
fisherman to, have considerably more influence upon the angler 
._ than they do on the pickerel. Regardless of the weather condi- 
tions that may exist, the angler who is willing to endure them 
will likely find the pickerel ready to meet him—head-on. 


Chapter XIII 
THE ANGLER’S CLOTHING 


COMFORT FOR THE ANGLER—NOT FOR THE PICKEREL—SHOULD GUIDE 
the fisherman in his selection of clothing. Personal tastes of the 
angler and his appearace are also important considerations. The 
angler should feel at ease in the clothing he selects, for to feel 
otherwise detracts from the pleasure of a fishing trip. And every 
angler owes it to the image of his sport to dress neatly and appro- 
priately. The wide selection of outdoor clothing available on today’s 
market makes the retention of all these features possible. 

Since the pickerel’s Maine-to-Florida range encompasses most 
of America’s rich variety of climates, and his year-round activities 
transcend the four seasons, the angler’s clothing runs the gamut 
from thermal underwear and earmuffs to sneakers and_broad- 
brimmed tropical hats. 

Let us dress the pickerel angler from the skin out. The layers 
of clothing can then be added to or removed as needed for com- 
fort in the prevailing temperature. 

For the ice fisherman, huddled around his tip-wps on a snow- 
covered northern lake, insulated underwear is a must. It is also 
a boon to the winter angler trying to keep warm in an open boat 
while his frisky minnow tempts a lunker December pickerel. Most 
underwear designed for outdoor use is handsome enough for the 
angler to peel down to if the temperature rises suddenly during 
the day. This is often the situation if he plans to get on the water 
during the bitter cold of a winter dawn, and dresses for freezing 
temperatures. The temperature can rise dramatically on a wind- 
less day in midwinter as the sun climbs toward the heavens. 

The pickerel fisherman can take his choice between quilted 
thermal underwear, down, or old-fashioned long johns. There are 
occasions when each is best. Long johns are less bulky, and are 
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suitable for many degrees of coldness, but for ice fishing or winter 
minnow dunking it is wise to play safe with down or quilted ther- 
mals, And if it becomes necessary to shed clothing they both serve 
well as outer garments. 

Underwear also plays an important role in hot weather. There 
is no better choice for hot-weather angling than the soft cotton 
T-shirts worn by Navy and Marine Corps troops in the South 
Pacific during World War II. They absorb perspiration and. pre- 
vent chafing. And if the angler desires he can remove his outer 
shirt and still be respectably clothed. 

Now come the socks. Wool—or a combination of wool and 
nylon—ankle-length athletic-type socks are ideal for most mild- 
weather situations. Wool absorbs perspiration and is comfortable 
when worn with most types of shoes. When worn under waders 
or hip boots, however, such socks are very unsatisfactory as they 
work down in the boots and become extremely uncomfortable, 
wrinkling on the feet. Knee-length socks serve the wading angler 
better and they should have self-supporting elastic tops, or be kept 
up with supporters. 

For ice fishing, winter fishing in general, or wading in ex- 
tremely cold water, the angler needs very heavy wool socks, or 
medium-weight ones in combination with thermal boot socks. Also 
good are electric socks which employ the electric-blanket principle. 
They are normally knee length and operated from small batteries 
strapped around the legs. They are probably the surest means of 
keeping the toes warm during a long stretch of ice fishing or wad- 
ing in icy water. 

Over the underwear goes a shirt. It may be of light cotton, 
cotton flannel, or heavy wool, depending upon the weather. Even 
in hot weather long sleeves are good for protection from sunburn, 
insects, and briers. They can be rolled up if the weather becomes 
too warm. The shirt should have a substantial collar—one that can 
be turned up on the angler’s neck for additional protection from 
the weather or insects. 

Every outdoor shirt should have two roomy pockets with but- 
ton down flaps. They not only add to the utility of the shirt, but 
also to its appearance. They are handy for various and sundry 
items such as a billfold, fishing license, film, cigarettes, and so on. 
The flaps, when fastened, prevent the loss of such valuables when 
the angler stoops over to creel a fish, move under a low branch 
of a streamside tree, or to tie a shoestring. 
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Fishing shirts should have long sleeves even for warm weather fish- 
ing. They provide protection from sun burn and insects. Courtesy 
The Coleman Company 
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A well-dressed pickerel angler with a handsome Stringer of chains. 
Note the shirt with upturned collar and large pockets with button 
down flaps. Courtesy New Jersey Division of Fish and Game 
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The shirt should have long tails that will not work out of the 
angler’s trousers. And in cold weather the extra length over the 
hips provides additional warmth. The shirt serves as the secondary 
layer of clothing. In cold weather a heavy jacket goes over it, but 
if the weather moderates it may become the outer garment—or 
even be removed, leaving the angler with just the protection of 
his underwear. It should fit snugly enough to be worn comfortably 
under a jacket, but still be roomy enough to be worn over quilted 
underwear. 

The shirt is a favorite item of clothing for the average out- 
doorsman—one he takes a good deal of pride in. 

All types of trousers see duty as fishing pants. Ideally, they 
should fit comfortably over quilted underpants and a heavy wool 
shirt if the weather demands such clothing. This means buying 
trousers several waist sizes larger than street clothes. On the other 
hand cotton trousers in regular sizes will serve fine for summer 
use. Wool hunting trousers are satisfactory for cold weather, and 
they see heavy use on ice fishing waters. 

Pockets are also important in fishing trousers. They should be 
deep, and made of heavy material that will stand the hard wear 
they will be subjected to in carrying odds and ends of outdoor 
gear. Hip pockets should have button-down flaps. Trousers worn 
with hip boots or waders should have tabs at the bottom of the 
legs so they can be secured around the ankles. Most trousers made 
for fishing or wading have these tabs, but they can be sewed 
onto any pair of trousers. 

A narrow dress belt looks out of place on fishing clothes. A 
wide leather one designed specifically for outdoor wear is not only 
smarter in appearance, but also better adapted for carrying a 
sheath knife, holding up hip boots, and serving for other pur- 
poses in an emergency. Some anglers prefer suspenders. They 
transfer the load to the shoulders and may be less tiring than a 
belt. 

Footwear for pickerel fishing includes just about every type 
of outdoor shoes and boots available. For a warm day of fishing 
from a boat, light canvas shoes with rubber soles are just about 
perfect. They are light and comfortable and provide good trac- 
tion. At the other extreme, the ice fisherman whose feet are ex- 
posed to long stretches of walking and standing on a frozen lake 
needs the warmest boots available. For such exposure, insulated 
rubber boots in combination with heavy socks or electric socks 
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are the usual choice. Some prefer leather boots, but they should 
be insulated. The short lengths—10 or 12 inches—are best as they 
do not bind the legs as do high knee-length boots. 

Chest waders are the best choice in footwear for most wading 
situations the pickerel angler will encounter. Regular trout style 
hip boots will serve in some cases, but too often good pickerel 
water is too deep for hip boots and their use limits the angler’s 
ability to move around and cover the water properly. Most vet- 
eran wading anglers like to wear a belt over the waders and 
around their waist. The belt serves several purposes. In the event 
the angler falls, it seals off the deluge of water that would quickly 
fill his waders. It also serves as a carrier for a landing net, lure 
box or any other gear the angler wants to keep readily available. 

A must for any fishing jacket is a multitude of deep pockets. 
Most good grade fishing jackets or vests meet this requirement, 
and the angler should purchase the best he can afford. While a 
vest does not contribute a good deal to the angler’s comfort, the 
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Chest waders are needed for most pickerel water if the angler desires 
to wade. 
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better jackets are windproof and when worn in combination with 
insulated underwear and a wool shirt, are comfortable in all but 
the coldest weather. 

Fishing jackets are more important to the wading angler than 
they are to the boat or ice fisherman. The latter can concern them- 
selves more with warmth and comfort than with utility as the 
storage of their tackle is less of a problem. Hunting, skiing, and 
other types of outdoor jackets can be utilized, and it is mostly a 
matter of personal choice—or what the angler already owns. 

A fishing hat or cap should shade the eyes and neck. The 
brim does not have to be extremely wide, but it should be wide 
enough to shed rain onto the angler’s jacket—and not down his 
neck. A light, well ventilated hat or cap is best for summer jaunts. 
Wool is fine for cold weather, and it should by all means have 
flaps to cover the ears. A stocking cap is good protection for cold 
weather fishing, but it does not have a visor or brim. However, 
neither is as important at that time of year as in the summer. 

Rain gear is essential to any fishing outfit. Rain suits are just 
about foolproof, and can be packed neatly for storage in a roomy 
tackle box. They come in two pieces—one piece being a hooded 
parka or rain shirt and the other a pair of trousers. The wading 
angler, clad in chest waders, needs only the shirt and hood as 
the waders protect him from the chest down. 

For winter fishing, gloves are essential to protect the hands. 
They should be of the “feel” style—fingertips of a tough but thin 
material that permits the angler to retain the sensitive touch of 
his fingers for doing the thousands of little tasks a good fisherman 
must perform. I like tight-fitting, elastic cuffs that slide under the 
sleeves of my jacket. 

While not necessarily classed as clothing, sun glasses should 
be in every angler’s tackle box or fishing jacket. They protect the 
eyes from the glare of the water or ice, and aid the eyes in pene- 
trating the water in search of lurking pickerel. 

Except in ice fishing, where color is unimportant, the angler 
should stick to subdued colors—colors that are inconspicuous and 
that blend well with his outdoor surroundings. 

With a little thought and planning the angler can dress him- 
self properly for his sport—and he will be a better fisherman for 


having done so. 


Chapter XIV 
CARE FOR THE CATCH 


A SURPRISINGLY LARGE NUMBER OF ANGLERS DO NOT EAT THE FISH 
they put so much time and effort into outwitting. Many insist 
they do not like fish. Others say they are interested in the sport 
only, and so release all the fish they catch. For some the chore 
of cleaning the catch is the real block. And transporting a freezer 
full of fish for many miles in hot weather does present problems 
which many fishermen do not want to cope with. 

For the pickerel, which must be sustained by natural breeding, 
a fish that does not lend itself to mass put-and-take fishing such 
as the rainbow trout, nor to prolific breeding such as the crappie, 
the release of all fish caught is to be commended. However, for 
the majority of anglers the fish-for-fun concept does not com- 
pletely satisfy the angling appetite. These fine sportsmen are not 
to be condemned as meat fishermen. Taking home a good catch 
is part of the pleasure of fishing—the culmination of their many 
hours of study of angling techniques, fish habits, and all of the 
other elements that go into a successful fishing trip. Catching the 
limit may be unimportant to them, but a handsome string to show 
the family and friends is proof of their angling prowess. It is for 
these anglers that this chapter is written. 

Care of the catch starts as the threshing pickerel is being re- 
moved from the hook or lure. If the fish is to be kept alive— 
either in a live box or on a stringer—the removal of the hook is 
very important, otherwise the fish may die quickly. In cold weather 
particularly, a pickerel is a durable fish. I remember well a tough 
old chain I took on a live minnow from Maryland’s South River 
on a cold winter afternoon. I did not give him any particular at- 
tention. I do not recall how badly he was hooked, but I snapped 
him on my stringer in the usual fashion, and trailed him over 
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the side of the boat with a good catch of yellow perch. Because 
the weather was cold and the trip home to Baltimore a short 
one, I simply dumped the mixed stringer in the trunk of my car. 
When I arrived home the pickerel was still kicking, so I ran sev- 
eral inches of water into the bathtub, and soon had the big fish 
swimming like new—much to the delight of my 3-year-old daugh- 
ter. 

A hook disgorger or a pair of long-nosed pliers is just about a 
necessity for the pickerel fisherman. These not only protect the 
angler’s fingers from the needle-like teeth of the long-snouted fish, 
but they also enable him to remove hooks or lures with a mini- 
mum of damage to the fish. The pickerel should be handled care- 
fully. Don’t slam him against the side of the boat, or bounce him 
off of the deck. Holding the pickerel correctly is important. I like 
to grasp the fish with a firm grip just back of the head with its 
back resting between my thumb and forefinger. 

Most pickerel are kept on stringers—fastened to the side of 
the boat, trailed from the belt of a wading angler, or fastened 
to a stake or small tree if the angler is fishing from the shore. 

Whether the fish should be strung through the gills or hooked 
through both lips is always a good subject for debate, but my 
experience leans toward the both lips method. The long snout 
of the pickerel favors this method. 

The next problem is that of keeping the fish in cold water. 
This is of particular importance when fishing from a boat on a 
large lake in hot weather. The surface water is likely to be very 
warm for several feet down, and the fish will not live for long in 
such water, regardless of how they are strung. The pickerel an- 
gler’s problem is complicated by the fact that his quarry prefers 
shallow water and this is the water he should fish. Many anglers 
attach a rope or small chain as an extension to their normally short 
stringers, and lower their fish to the cool depths. This method is 
not recommended in water that is not clear of vegetation and ob- 
structions, however. 

When moving from one fishing spot to another it is best to 
bring the fish aboard and cover them with a wet burlap if neces- 
sary. Left in the water, they not only impede the progress of the 
boat, but also may be drowned or torn off of the stringer. 

The stream angler does not have the same problem, as the 
flowing water is likely to be cooler and filled with life giving 
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When pickerel are kept on a stringer in a warm lake, they should be 


lowered to deep water. A section of light rope can be used as an ex- 
tension to the stringer. 
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The water in small streams is usually cool enough to keep pickerel 
in good shape on a short stringer. 


Some fishing boats are equipped with live boxes, usually a 
compartment in the middle of the boat through which the lake 
or river water circulates. In cool weather this is an excellent way 
of keeping fish alive, though it is not recommended when the 
surface water is warm or hot. 

One advantage of keeping fish alive is the last-minute choice 
it gives the angler as to whether he wants to release his fish or 
take all or some of them home. If all of his catch is alive at the 
end of the trip, he can select those he wants to take home, and 
release the rest for another day or another angler. It relieves him 
of the dilemma the big-game hunter so often finds himself in. Is 
this rack worth taking—or will I get a better chance? The pick- 
erel fisherman who uses a live box or a deep stringer does not 
have to decide at the moment whether he wants to keep the fish 
he has just caught. He can wait until the day is over and then 
select his trophies, releasing the rest. 
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A final word on stringers. Those with snaps for individual fish 
are by far the best. They space the fish properly on the stringer 
and thus prevent their jamming down, one on top of the other 
as they are prone to do on a rope stringer. Most snap stringers 
are made of wire and have the disadvantage of being noisy. How- 
ever, some plastic models, now on the market, are durable, quiet 
to use, and do not rust. Also available are models on which the 
snaps slide up and down the stringer. These permit the angler to 
add a fish to the stringer without having to remove the rest of 
his catch from the water. 

Ideally, fish should be killed as soon as they are caught, the 
gills and viscera removed, and the fish placed on ice. Removal 
of the blood from around the backbone is of particular impor- 
tance. Since the pickerel’s range does not extend into the remote 
wilderness areas of the United States and Canada, ice is usually 
available to the angler. 

Modern chests in both plastic and aluminum facilitate the use 
of ice. They are light, and come in a wide selection of sizes and 
styles. The better ones are equipped with a drain so that the ex- 
cess water can be run off as the ice melts. This is an important 
feature, for the fish should be kept dry as well as cold. Some 
chests have trays or ice compartments which keep the ice separated 
from the contents of the cooler, or keep the contents above the 
water which accumulates. 

Although many anglers simply drop their freshly caught fish 
on the ice, it is far best to remove the gills and viscera before 
doing so. If this is impractical, then the fish should at least be 
killed before being deposited in the ice chest. A sharp rap on the 
head will dispose of a pickerel in short order. Any blunt instru- 
ment will do the job, though many professional fishing guides 
carry a billy for this purpose. 

If room permits, the pickerel should be kept separated by 
chunks of ice. And while it may be purely psychological, I like 
to place the fish directly on the ice. A fully colored pickerel stretch- 
ing the length of the chest and partially imbedded in the ice pre- 
sents an interesting picture, the kind that fishing tackle people 
use to sell their merchandise. Some fishermen prefer to place 
their fish in plastic bags—particularly for a long trip home. 

If the trip home is a long one, the ice chest should be covered 
with wet burlap and placed in the car where the sun will not 
hit it. It is also a good idea to cool the chest thoroughly before 


filling it with ice. 
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An ice chest with a good drain is ideal for storing freshly caught 
pickerel. Courtesy The Coleman Company 


Drainage of the chest while on the road can create a problem, 
but a good way to solve it is to slip a small hose over the freezer 
drain pipe, and run it out of the car—through a spare tire well for 
example. 

Properly located and drained, a chest of ice will last a long 
time, even on a highway trip in hot weather. The size and type 
of chest and the temperature have a lot to do with it,. of course, 
but replenishing the ice once a day will suffice in most cases. 

For the wading angler the use of an ice chest is, of course, 
limited to the road trip home. On the stream or lake he must use 
a stringer or creel. If the pickerel are not too large, as is often 
the case with many stream pickerel, then the angler can steal a 
page from the trout fisherman’s book and creel his fish in ferns, 
damp leaves, grass, or moss. For the best results the fish should 
not be permitted to touch each other. Here again the pickerel 
should be killed as soon as it is caught and its gills and viscera 
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removed. Pickerel carried in this manner will get home in good 
condition. 

While canvas creels with wire bottoms are becoming increas- 
ingly popular, the old willow creel still does the best job. The air 
circulates more freely, and there is not as much possibility of 
mashing or crushing the fish as sometimes happens in cloth creels. 

The angler working from the bank of a stream or the shore of 
a lake has the choice of an ice chest or creel in addition to the 
stringer. If possible, he too should use the ice chest, and he can 
likely locate a cool, shady spot where the chest will fare much 
better than in a boat. 

Some anglers like fish bags or burlap sacks. These can be fas- 
tened to the side of the boat or tied to a belt around the angler’s 
waist. The fish are placed in the bag alive, and if the weather 
and water are cool, they will live for a long time. 

The most tasty fish I ever ate, I must confess, were not pick- 
erel. They were lake trout. We had caught them within the hour 
from a clean, cold Canadian lake, cleaned them on the spot, 
and our Indian guide filleted and cooked them over a bed of 
red coals. Pickerel handled and cooked in this manner probably 
would not be as tasty as those pink-fleshed lakers, but a party of 
hungry anglers would never know the difference. In any event, 
it proves a point. The sooner the fish are cooked after being 
taken from the water the better they will taste. So ideally, a pick- 
erel should be battled to a standstill, removed from the lure, killed, 
and flopped immediately into a hot skillet. This of course, is not 
always possible. 

The next best bet is to plan an early fish meal, and cook the 
fish fresh from the ice chest. The coming of home freezers has 
brought about the practice of freezing most fish, and then thaw- 
ing them months later for a fish fry during the off season. There 
is actually no off season when it comes to pickerel fishing, and 
if the family wants a delicious fish fry in January, the best bet is 
to hie off to the nearest pickerel water and bring home a fresh 
catch of chains—even if it means boring a few holes in the ice. 

There will be times when it becomes desirable to store at 
least part of the catch for later use. This brings up the proper 
manner of preparing fish for the home freezer. There is a certain 
fascination about it that holds appeal for most outdoorsmen. 

Most modern food markets carry a variety of freezing con- 
tainers—plastic bags, wax-coated cartons, binding tape, and wrap- 
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Pickerel, like most fish, are best if cooked immediately after being 


taken from the water. Courtesy Georgia Department of Industry and 
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ping wire. It is most a matter of personal preference as to what 
type to use. The only objection I have to plastic bags is that they 
sometimes get pierced, inviting air to get to the fish and causing 
freezer burn. 

When storing fish for the freezer, some thought should be given 
as to how they will be used. Each package should contain just 
enough fish for a meal for the family. This prevents waste, as 
once the fish are thawed they cannot be frozen again. If the 
package contains more fish than are needed for a particular meal, 
this is usually the result. It is better to keep the packages small, 
and open several if a large number of people are to be fed. 

Preparing the fish for the freezer amounts to no more than 
scaling and cleaning them as if they were to go immediately to 
the frying pan. They can be filleted, steaked, or frozen whole. 
Filleting should be done before freezing instead of after they 
are thawed. 

A major objection to frozen fish is the dry taste they acquire. 
This can be overcome by freezing the fish in water. Cardboard 
milk cartons are good for this purpose. The fish are placed in the 
carton, which is then filled with water, and the whole package 
is frozen solid. 

Like other foods, fish lose much of their delicious taste if left 
in the freezer too long. It is a good idea to go through a freezer 
periodically, and either use or give away any fish that have been 
there over six to nine months. 

Although pickerel are best when cooked while fresh, they 
should be frozen if they are to be kept for more than two or 
three days. 

If ice is unavailable the pickerel angler should look to other 
methods to preserve his catch. In pickerel fishing such instances 
will normally be infrequent, and the time between the catch and 
the availability of ice very brief. 

A pickerel cleaned immediately after landing, wiped dry, and 
dusted heavily with corn meal and wrapped in several thicknesses 
of newspaper while still cool, will last for several days if kept in 
a cool place. 

Burying the fish in damp sand in the manner of the surf fisher- 
man is also possible, though sand is often a rarity in the habitat 
of the chain pickerel. 

In spite of all that has been written about the proper care 
of fish, some anglers still persist in methods proved obsolete long 
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These pickerel, bass and panfish will make a delicious meal if given 
the proper care. 


ago. Probably the most common is the use of a short stringer 
which subjects the fish to warm surface water. And even though 
the fish die quickly the angler is likely to leave them on the 
stringer until he is ready to go home. Surprisingly, many other- 
wise accomplished anglers do this. Another common mistake is 
to dump the fish in a bucket of water where they soak all day 
without the benefit of ice or cleaning. If ice is unavailable these 
fish would be much better off cleaned, wiped dry, and stored in 
the coolest place available—under a boat seat, in deep grass, or 
in the shade of a tree. 

This chapter would be incomplete without a word or two 
about the release of unwanted fish—those too small to keep, or 
those released just because the angler is only interested in the 
sport of catching them. I have already mentioned hook disgorgers, 
long nose pliers and gentle handling. If taken on artificial lures, 
the hooks are rarely deep in the pickerel’s throat and they can 
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be removed without damage to the fish. On the other hand, live- 
bait fishing methods encourage the pickerel to swallow the bait 
and. hook. The pickerel first takes the bait, stops to mull it, and 
then swallows it as he swims off. The experienced angler waits for 
the second run, and consequently usually lands a pickerel with 
the hook deep in its throat. In such a situation he should clip 
the leader as close to the hook as possible and let the fish go. Its 
digestive juices will eventually destroy the hook, and the fish is 
none the worse for the experience—just a bit wiser. Attempting 
to remove the hook would probably be fatal for the released pick- 
erel. 

In camp it is often possible to dam up a tiny stream or build 
a small holding pool where fish can be kept alive for several days. 
The fish are, of course, vulnerable to predators while trapped in 
shallow water, but pickerel are less susceptible than are some of 
the other species. 

The pickerel’s flesh is delicate and reacts quickly to tempera- 
ture changes. It starts to spoil almost immediately in warm weather. 
So treat it right. You will be glad you did. 


Chapter XV 
CLEANING AND COOKING 


IN THE END THERE IS THE EATING. 

The angler has played the game well and fairly. His conduct 
and display of angling ability have been a credit to the image 
of the American sportsman. The water he selected was produc- 
tive and he located some hot pickerel holes. His knowledge of 
the pickerel’s habits was put to proper use, and his combined 
knowledge paid off in the form of a fine stringer of chains. Finally, 
his catch has received the best of care. 

Our pickerel angler is now home with the makings of a fine 
meal. Too often at this point American anglers seem to suddenly 
lose interest in the game, and spend hours trying to find someone 
who will relieve them of their catch—gratis. Americans have the 
reputation for being the world’s poorest fish eaters. Anglers as 
well as non-anglers seem to have an aversion to fish meals. This is 
unfortunate. Medical people recommend fish highly, saying we 
should eat fish several times a week. It is a rare American family, 
however, that sits down to a fish meal even once a week. 

Cleaning the catch is the usual stumbling block. And the blame 
falls directly on the American angler. He hates to clean fish. 

With the proper equipment, fish cleaning becomes less of a 
chore, and there is a good deal of satisfaction to be derived from 
transforming a good catch into an attractive platter. The angler 
needs a table or bench to work on, a sharp knife, a clamp to hold the 
fish while scaling, and a scaler. Any good pocket or sheath knife 
will serve satisfactorily except for filleting which we will discuss 
later. The clamp is a vise or gripping tool that holds the fish just 
forward of the caudal fin or tail. Most tackle shops carry these 
handy tools. They are real time savers, as a slippery fish is extremely 
difficult to hold with the bare hands while attempting to scale it. 
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A crude bench or table makes cleaning pickerel less of a chore. 


In a pinch a knife will serve as a scaler, but it is not as satisfactory 
as the special tool. A curry comb used for grooming horses will also 
work, but it is a little large for the job. 

Running water at the cleaning table is desirable, but not abso- 
lutely necessary. The dressed fish can be washed later under the 
kitchen faucet. 

I like to scale a pickerel before removing the viscera. Once the 
fish is gutted, the sides become flabby and more difficult to work 
on. Being right-handed, I hold the clamp in my left hand and re- 
move the scales by working the scaler toward the fish’s head. A 

ickerel’s scales are easy to remove so long as the fish is moist, so 
it should be kept on ice, or moistened in a pail of water just before 
scaling. A dry fish is extremely difficult to scale. 

Once the scales are off, the next step is to remove the pickerel’s 
head with the cut being made just back of the gill covers. Now 
slit the belly all the way back to the vent and remove the viscera. 
If the fish contains roe which the angler wants to keep, care should 
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gill cover. 
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A gripper to hold the pickerel makes scaling much: eaten. 


be taken not to rupture the sac which holds the roe. Finally, the 
blood along each side of the backbone should be removed with 
_the tip of the knife blade. 

Many anglers chop the fins off, but I like to leave them on. 
They add to the appearance of the fish on the platter, and when 
cooked to a crisp are rather tasty. 

The fish can now be washed in running water and is ready for 
cooking or freezing. 

_ For larger pickerel—those weighing a couple of pounds or more 
—I prefer filleting. And for this type of dressing the angler needs 
an additional tool, a sharp, thin blade fillet knife. There are many 
on the market, but it pays to get a good one. Neither the gripper 
nor scaler is needed for filleting. 

To fillet a pickerel, I hold it by the head with one side flat on the 
table or bench, and make a deep cut just back of the gill cover 
and all the way to the backbone. I then cut along the backbone to 
the tail. The skin is then peeled off, and a firm, white flaky fleshed 
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pickerel fillet is ready for the pan. The fish is then turned over and 
the operation is repeated on the other side. 

The principle objection most people have to pickerel is the 
many fine bones imbedded in the flesh. Even filleting does not re- 
move all of them. There is no way to avoid them completely, and 
pickerel should be eaten slowly and carefully. A well-digested meal 
can be the bonus! 

If the angler does not wish to fillet his large pickerel, they can 
be cleaned in the conventional manner and then cut crosswise into 
steaks. The caudal peduncle of the chain pickerel is of fine texture 
and of excellent flavor. 

There are thousands of books on cooking fish—home cookbooks, 
fishing books, camping books, and so on. If the angler cannot find 
one on his bookshelf he is sure to find several in his wife’s kitchen 
cabinets. There are endless variations of frying, broiling, and bak- 
ing, and the pickerel chef can take his choice—or try his own pet 
recipes. 

Pan frying is ideal for the long, lean pickerel. First, sprinkle the 
fish inside and out with salt and pepper, and let it stand for eight 
or ten minutes. Now put a liberal supply of meal in a paper bag, 
drop one piece of pickerel in and shake well. Or dip the fish in 
beaten eggs and milk, and roll in flour, meal or bread crumbs. Cook 
the fish in a heavy frying pan in hot fat, or vegetable oil about an 
eighth of an inch deep. Fry at moderate heat for ten or twelve 
minutes, depending upon the thickness of the fish. Turn once. 
When the fish is removed from the pan it should be drained on a 
rack or absorbent paper before serving. 

To fry a pickerel in deep fat, prepare the fish in the same man- 
ner, but fill a deep fryer with basket half full of fat and heat to 
375 degrees F. Place only one layer of fish in the basket, and sub- 
merge in the fat for four or six minutes until it turns an even golden 
brown. Turning is unnecessary, but the basket may be raised to 
check browning. If a basket is not available the fish can be dropped 
into the deep fat. When it floats on top it is done and should be re- 
moved at once. 

To broil, split the pickerel without removing tail or bones. 
Sprinkle both sides with salt and pepper, brush generously with 
melted fat, and place on a greased hot rack or broiler pan, skin 
side up. Cook in a preheated broiler 2 to 3 inches from the source 
of heat. Leave for about six minutes, basting once with fat and 
lemon juice. Then turn and cook another five minutes, basting 
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again or until brown. Finally, remove the fish to a hot platter, gar- 
nish as desired, and serve hot—plain or with lemon juice. 

To prepare a pickerel for baking, rub a 3 or 4 pounder inside 
and out with salt and allow it to stand for ten minutes. Next place 
in a greased baking pan, and slash skin on each side several times. 
Brush the fish with fat and lay slices of salt pork or bacon on top. 
It should be baked uncovered in an oven 350 degrees F. for 40 to 
60 minutes, or until it is brown and the fish flakes easily when tried 
with a fork. Baste occasionally, and when done remove to a hot 
platter, garnish, and serve immediately. 

If a stuffed, baked fish is desired, add a savory bread dressing, 
pin the pickerel with small skewers, and bake as described above. 

Jay Kaffka of Arkansas recommends this sure-fire recipe for 
small pickerel. Drop the fish in flour or meal and set the electric 
skillet at 380 degrees. Pop the pickerel in the skillet and cook about 
six or eight minutes on each side. When the fish is done properly 
the meat can be separated from the frame in this manner. Grasp 
the tail in one hand and insert the tines of a fork at the frame on 
the bottom side. Lift gently, depress the fork, and you have a bone- 
free pickerel. 

And from the Texas Park and Wildlife Department comes this 
unique pickerel recipe. Scale or skin the pickerel, remove fins, and 
cut the meat into narrow strips about finger size. Season with salt 
and pepper and dip the strips into a beaten egg, and then in cracker 
meal. Fry one whole onion and one clove of garlic in deep hot fat. 
Remove the onion and garlic and fry the fish strips. Be sure to 
cook thoroughly in order to soften the many small bones. Drain 
the fish and serve it at once. 

Sounds like a choice pickerel meal from Caddo Lake in eastern 
Texas. 

Pickerel and other fish can also be planked, steamed, boiled, and 
smoked. Variations of the basic recipes are almost unlimited. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the edible portion of a pickerel is 
made up of proteins, but also included are iron, calcium, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, magnesium, and other minerals—all important to 
the well-being of healthy Americans. 


Chapter XVI 


PARTIAL TO PICKEREL IN 
PIDDLING POOLS 


WEVE READ LONG ENOUGH. LET'S GO FISHING! 

Western Branch Lake near Suffolk, Virginia has been a pickerel 
hotspot for a couple of years. It is an easy drive from my home at 
Troy, Virginia. Or up around Annapolis, Maryland, the big tidal 
estuary pickerel are tearing up bull minnows. And there is the possi- 
bility of mixing some fine bass fishing with a pickerel trip to the 
Jackson River in the western part of the state. Bath and Highland 
counties are delightful all seasons of the year. 

But how about Mechunk Creek? It meanders through rolling 
country just a couple of miles west of my Fluvanna County home. 
I fished it last spring and did a story for Outdoor Life magazine. 
Draining farming country, it muddies quickly, but it also clears 
quickly. Right now it is clear and in fine shape. It is a winding pied- 
mont Virginia stream, too small to float by boat, and in places, too 
deep to wade—but I have a solution. 

There are fast stretches, shunned by pickerel, but many deep 
elbow holes, long shallow pools, patches of aquatic grass, and in- 
numerable piles of debris, the remains of fallen trees, and collections 
of dead vegetation. Pickerel love most of it, and Mechunk Creek 
has long enjoyed a local reputation as a pickerel hotspot. It flows 
through private property, but I keep a pocketful of fishing permits 
which I prize highly. 

Perhaps Mechunk Creek takes me back to that first depression 
pickerel in the tiny creek on the family farm. Fishing it sort of 
completes the cycle of my varied pickerel-fishing experiences. 

The next day is Saturday, and after an early breakfast, I park 
my fishing car, at the end of a dirt road just a few yards from the 
stream. I often use this road as an access point, working up or down- 
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| like to fish small streams for pickerel. 


stream and eventually back to my car. But today I will leave it 
there, and my wife taxis me and my gear in the family sedan to a 
point several miles upstream. 

As I unload, she wishes me luck, and heads home to do the Sat- 
urday morning shopping. I plan to fish downstream to my parked 
car, and promise her I will be home by early afternoon. The stretch 
I have selected is good for a full half day of fishing. 

The water is still cold from the long winter, so I slip into chest 
waders over which I fasten an old belt for added support, and to 
keep out a deluge of the icy creek water should I fall. The belt is 
also handy for carrying a landing net, lure box, and other gear. It 
also secures the tow line to my floater. The floater is a unique rig 
which I purchased several years ago just for these pickerel-fishing 
jaunts. It is nothing more than an old automobile inner tube covered 
with a piece of canvas and designed so an angler can sit in the mid- 
dle. The floater carries me through the water that is too deep to 
wade. When not in use it floats quietly behind me. It also gives me 
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A good catch of pickerel from Mechunk Creek. 
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My innertube floater carries me through the deep stretches. 


a sense of security, for tied to my waist it is always present, and 
would serve well as life preserver should I unexpectedly find my- 
self in dangerous water—a rarity on Mechunk Creek. 

I prefer spinning tackle for Mechunk Creek fishing. The stream 
offers a wide variety of angling situations, and the versatile spin- 
ning outfit best adapts to them. Much of the stream is crowded 
with overhanging vegetation, and there is little room for a back 
cast. 

Tackle set up, I move quietly into the stream. My wader clad 
feet probed the bottom for a firm footing. 

The pool under the high bridge where my wife left me is often 
productive. The combination of a high cliff and the bridge abut- 
ments shade it well, and swirling flood waters periodically sweep 
it clean. At normal flow it is quiet, cool and deep. 

My first cast dropped my tiny surface lure in the shadow of a 
bridge abutment. The hole is not ideal for pickerel, but you can 
never tell. The ripples fanned out, and I twitched the lure ever so 
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lightly—but that was all the action it needed. The water boiled, 
and I struck as the fish clamped down on the juicy looking fake! 
The fish surged deep, but then suddenly shot skyward, cracking 
a ragged hole in the clear creek water. It was old chainsides alright— 
and he was mad as a hornet! Again he leaped—gills flaring. 

The fight ended rather suddenly after that, and 18 inches of 
gleaming pickerel was soon shining through the meshes of my land- 
ing net. 

The fishing fades out for awhile after that first good hole, so I 
moved hurriedly on—downstream toward better fishing, and away 
from the buzz of highway traffic and the sounds of civilization. It 
is amazing how quickly civilization can give way to a wilderness 
world on these small pickerel streams. 

But the signs of civilization can just as quickly reappear. Several 
hundred yards downstream the creek narrows into a chutelike race 
and funnels through a bed of solid rock into another long, quiet 
pool. This one has the weedy look of pickerel living. But the re- 
mains of warming fires of bank fishermen lined one shore, and the 


A spoon faked a good chain which broke my line. Courtesy The 
Worth Company 
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Streamers are tops for pickerel, and if the angler wants to use them 
on spinning tackle they can be weighted with split shot for casting. 
Courtesy The Worth Company 


water looked overworked. Weed beds seal off the lower part of the 
pool, and my lure plopped alongside the aquatic vegetation. I 
made a couple of turns on my reel handle, but nothing happened. 
The lure paused momentarily and I cranked again, repeating the 
stop and go behavior the rest of the retrieve. Maybe the bank fisher- 
men had been too successful. Removing the plug, I tied on a red 
and white spoon and aimed for the same spot. If there was a pick- 
erel in the area, my surface plug had probably aroused his curiosity 
—even if he did not strike. I started the retrieve immediately, work- 
ing the spoon erratically in a stop and go manner. 

I did not see this strike, but the jolt left no doubt! A big fish 
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jumped, flopped back on the water, and—my line went slack! Even 
the resistance of the lure was gone. Disappointed, I reeled in. 

“Fell on the line,’ I muttered out loud to myself. 

Real lunker pickerel are rare on streams the size of Mechunk 
Creek, and so I prefer ultralight tackle. It is sporty, easy to use in 
cramped quarters, and the thin line makes for better fishing in the 
crystal-clear water. Because it is sometimes necessary to horse a 
stubborn fish out of a weed patch, or turn him when he is charging 
toward a mess of debris, I use a 4-pound test line instead of the 
more popular 2-pound size popular with ultralight spinning tackle 
enthusiasts. But this time even the heavier line failed me. Not that 
I regretted it. The big pickerel would be there for another trip or 
another angler. 

With my red and white spoon gone, I went back to a surface 
lure. This one had tiny propellers fore and aft that kicked up a little 
spray on a fast retrieve. It is often deadly for pickerel, bass, and 
the other inhabitants of Mechunk Creek. As long as I can get fairly 
steady action on a surface lure, I stick with it—even though an 
underwater lure might be more productive. In my book there is no 
other angling thrill quite like the smashing surface strike of a pick- 
erel with fire in his eye. I will swap underwater strikes two for one. 

The pickerel water gave way to a stretch of rock studded stream, 
and I had a ball with a couple of saucy smallmouth bass before 
the characteristics of the water brought me back to my pickerel 
fishing. 

This hole was void of vegetation and crowded in by high steep 
banks. The quiet water stretched out of sight around a bend. Tall 
sycamore trees shaded the stream, and an ancient one had toppled 
into the water many years ago. Time and decay had stripped it of 
its branches, and now only the stately old tree trunk lay half sub- 
merged in the gleaming hole of water. It lay parallel to the shore, 
and a couple of feet of water separated it from the bank. The setup 
had all the marks of chain pickerel cover. Possibly the home of one 
of the rare Mechunk Creek lunkers. From past experience I knew 
that the best way to provoke a strike would be to drop the lure as 
lightly as possibly in that narrow strip of water between the log and 
the edge of the stream. 

But it would also be an almost certain way to lose both fish and 
lure. 

I decided to first attempt a strike from the stream side of the 
log where I could fight a fish in open water. My lure bounced off 
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the log, and fell lightly on the water. I did not have time to work 
the lure. In fact, I had just flipped the bail of my spinning reel when 
the water exploded! I fumbled with both hands, attempted to set 
the hook, and lost my balance as the pickerel skyrocketed with my 
plug protruding from his vicious-looking snout. I was just getting 
control of the situation when the plug, hooks rattling, shot across 
the water, and my prize pickerel disappeared under the log from 
where he had attacked. 

That was a good fish. 

The morning passed rapidly as I nied down Mechunk Creek, 
wading most of the time, but occasionally climbing aboard my 
floater for a slow float through a deep hole. 

The advantage of fishing through a stretch of stream in this 
manner—moving from one access point to another—is the chance 
it gives an angler to fish water few fishermen get to. From points of 
access, most anglers fish up or downstream and back to the starting 
point, but never a good distance from any of them. Thus the angler 
who works all the way through, gets the opportunity to fish the 
middle stretches—usually remote from either access point. 

Hunger pangs reminded me that it was past my usual lunch 
hour, and I began looking for familiar signs that would mark the 
end of my trip. It had been a good morning. I had lost some good 
pickerel, but there were also some nice ones on the stringer which 
trailed from my floater. 

I soon found the faint trail which led to my car. Reeling in my 
lure, I took down my tackle and prepared to leave the stream. My 
floater showed signs of the trip, but a quick rinsing removed the mud 
and sand. I then gave my stringer of fish a final dip in the cold 
water, slung the floater over my shoulder, and headed up the trail 
to my car, 

This is pickerel fishing as I first came to know it. It is still a good 
way to spend a half day, a day, a week, a month—or a lifetime. 
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to the interesting management tech- 
niques employed by skilled fish biolo- 
gists. 

The meat of the book is the eight 
chapters in which the exciting sport of 
pickerel fishing is discussed: the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of fishing from 
a boat, from the shore, or by wading 
in the stream in rain or shine, in mid- 
summer, or over an ice hole in mid- 
winter. 

Another chapter discusses the weather, 
and describes how anglers use it to their 
advantage in various kinds of water. And 
a complete rundown is given of the 
clothes that the angler should wear un- 
der weather conditions that range from 
the subtropics to the frozen northern 
lakes. 

The author’s final words concern the 
care of the catch from the moment it is 
taken off the hook until it is transformed 
into an attractive and appetizing dish— 
a meal fit for the accomplished angler 
who has been fortunate enough to mas- 
ter and land a pickerel. 
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